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ABSTRACT 

A total of 1,062 full-time teachers from a national 
sample of 45 Catholic high schools responded to a 260-question survey 
about beliefs and values. The survey inquired into the teachers* 
personal backgrounds, religious beliefs, religious practices and 
experiences, values, social and political attitudes, and attitudes on 
religious education. The first chapter of this report of the survey 
findings focuses on general characteristics of teachers. Chapter two 
discusses religious beliefs, attitudes, and values of teachers. 
Chapter three covers teachers perspectives on religious education and 
formation. Recommendations in chapter four involve: the need to 
develop clear statements of religious mission; opportunities for 
spiritual growth of teachers; and more resources for teacher 
selection, evaluation, and professional development activities. The 
survey instrument is appended. (CB) 
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Introduction 



Background 



teachers art role models, 
mentors, and 
comnumicators of 
vdues — whether tfiexj 
intend to Be or not. ^Tfieir 
convictions— strong or 
weaf;j orthodoTior 
unortfiodoTQ shared or 
hidden — Become fqumnt to 
students and are 
influentiaC in students' 
efforts to sort out and 
Build their awn positions 
on matters of faith and 
values. 



^ "I i/here would be no particular need for Catholic schools if the task of education 
I / were simply to train and nurture the mind. The fact, confirmed by recent research, 
/ that Catholic schools promote academic outcomes as well as or better than their 

.ijL^ public counterparts is not sufficient to justify their existence.' If Catholic schools 
are nothing more than cost-efiicient promoters of academic achievement, then the Catholic 
community would be well-advised to reassign the schools' financial and human resources 
to other areas of need. 

It is commitment to heart and spirit, as well as mind, that gives Catholic schools a 
unique and vital mission. The effective Catholic school is one that nurtures a life-orienting 
faith; it fulfills an academic purpose and simultaneously promotes disposition to service, 
sparks a passion for justice, and creates a commitment to community. These essential 
aspects of its mission are often called value or rdigious formation. 

At one time, responsibilities for the religious formation of students were centered 
primarily if not solely in the religious education department of the school, where teaching 
Catholic doctrine and content was paramount. CaUioIic schools today take a broader view 
of religious formatk>n, a vision that includes not only the students' growth in faith but 
also growth in caring and service. 

Schools use a number of programmatic means to promote religious formation. It is 
neariy universal to provide small group and school Utuigies on appropriate occasions 
throughout the year; to include religion as a major part of the core curriculum; to offer 
co-curricular religious activities and service programs; to provide opportunities for re- 
treats, days of recollection and prayer; and to provide chaplaincy or campus ministry 
resources. These progranmung factors undoubtedly are influential in shaping the religious 
commitments of students. But another vety important factor is involved: teachers. The 
human factor, so instrumental in the creation of a nurturing sdiool environment, is an 
essential ingredient in the complex process of student development. Students learn a great 
deal from teachers, and not all of what they learn is academic content. Teachers are role 
models, mentors, and communicators of vdue&— whether they intend to be or not. Their 
convictions — strong or weak, orthodox or unorthodox, shared or hidden — become known 
to students and are influentifld in students' efforts to sort out and build thefa* own positions 
on matters of faith and values. % 

The teacher, then, is one of the key forces in religious and value formation. The fun- 
damental importance of the teacher was affirmed in a recent statement of the Catholic 
bishops tided Teaih Them. "The integration of religious truth and values with the rest 
of life ... is expr^sed above all in die lives of teachers in Catholic schools whose daily 
witness to the meaning of mature faitfi and Christian living has a profound impiact upon 
the education and formation of their pupils."^ 

That tile bishops speak of teachers generically is particularly significant. No distinction 
is made between religious (i.e., sisters, brothers, priests) and lay teachers. Whether tiiey 
are lay persons teaching history or religious teaching science, all teachers have an im- 
portant contribution to make to the religious mission of their sdiools. The expectation 
diat teachers are called to witness rqiresents something of a new and broader under- 
standing of the role of the teadier, brouj^t about in part by changes in consciousness 
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and climate introduced by Vatican IL Brother Medard Shea recently captured this his- 
torical change: 

Catholic schools are value oriented schools. These religious values were taken 
for granted in the Pre- Vatican II era. Not only were the vast majority of teachers 
members of religious orders whose religious habits and sincere dedication to 
Catholicity were reflected in every facet of the school operation, but the teaching 
of religion itself was based upon unchanging doctrine, catechism, and formal 
discipline. 

Since Vatican II almost every element mentioned has undergone both scrutiny 
and change. The majority of teaching staffers today are lay teachers. The religious 
habit has undergone radical change with many religious assuming secular garb. 
The teaching of religion has moved from the fomialized rigid programs of the 
past. For all teachers in Catholic schools the teaching of religion has become a 
challenge and the focal point of great intensity of effort. 

Characteristically the religious training and dedicated life of religious provided 
the structure for the unique character of Catholic education. These spiritual 
characteristics are more than ever needed in our everchanging and complex 
society of today. Vatican II opened a new era in Catholic education necessitating 
a complete reeducation of all teachers*' 

In terms of religious formation, we are in a period of evolution. The new expectation 
is that all teachers participate and contribute to spiritual growth and development of 
students. 

Given this expectation for teachers, many would agree that it is desirable for all teachers 
to have at least three personal qualities, in addition to appropriate professional preparation 
and competence: " 

• A personal religious faith and a value orientation compatible with Catholic teaching 
and open to growth; 

• A commitment to helping students develop Christian beliefs and values; 

• A willingness to model for students, by word and deed, how these beliefs and values 
shape and inform spiritual, moral, and lifest^e choices. 

To what extent do these values and conunitments characterize today's teachers? To 
what extent does faith make a difference to teachers? Where do teachers stand on major 
teachings of the church? How committed are teachers to religious formation? How open 
are teachers to strengthening their role in student religious and value development? 

These questions have become increasin^y important with the rising numbers of Cathotic 
lay and non-Catholic people teaching in Catholic Mg^ schools. In 1962, 30 percent of 
teachers were laity; 69 percent were religious.'* A recent NCEA stwty of Catholic high 
schools funded by the Ford Foundation fotmd that currently 77 percent of teachers (about 
three out of four) are laity.* This major change has occurred in just two decades. From 
this NCEA— Ford study comes information on further change: one of every six tedchers 
is non-Catholic and only about half of all Catholic high school teachers have been trained 
in Catholic colleges and universities. 

It is too early to assess the full impact of increasing numbers of lay teachers. Pttliminary 
evidence reveals that, m gen^. Catholic hi{^ school principals believe their lay teachers 
effectively promote the unique dfanate that characterizes the Catholic ht^ school.^ How 
the religious formation of students is affected is not yet known. Therefore, it is particulariy 
timefy to take stock of teachers' perspectives, asking the kinds of questions that will lead 
to new understandings of the rdationsliip between teachers' beliefs and values, and the 
vision and mission of the Catholic hi^ school. In this study, teachers' perspective are 
set in the context of the larger American Catholic cotnmuniQr, a conununity increasing^ 
concerned about questions of unity and diversity, fidelity and freedom. V^ith new infor- 
mation on dianges and trends, it becomes increa^gly possible to design sound strategies 
and practical programs that enhance teaidiers' contributions to the religious formation of 
their students. 
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Introduction 



Tfie Stiilft* ^^^'y 1984» a comprehensive 260-itein questionnaire was administered to a national 

sample of full-time high school teachers. The sample selection was developed and eval- 
uateid in the following ways: 

• In December, 1983, a random sample of 80 American Catholic high schools, stratified 
by region and school size, was selected/ 

• These 80 schools were invited to participate. Forty-five of them took part in the 
study. This represented a response rate of 36 percent. 

m In each participating school, all full-time teachers were invited to complete the 
questionnaire. The cover of the survey instrument included these two guidelines: 

Your responses will be strictly confidential. Nowhere on this form are you asked 
to write your name. There are no code numbers which can be used to identify 
you. No one at your school will see your survey form. 

All data based on this national survey will be reported in aggregate form. 

• Completed surveys were returned by 1,062 full-time teachers. This represents 81 
percent of all the full-time teachers in these 43 schools. School by school response 
rates ranged from a low of 40 percent to a high of 100 percent. The response rate 
was below 30 percent in only three schools. 

• The distribution of 1 ,062 teachers by categoiy is as follows: 



Because 33 schools did not participate, the sample of 1,062 teachers needed to be 
reevaluated to determine whether it served as an adequate representation of the national 
population of full-time teachers in Catholic high schools. Additional data suggested that 
the sample of participants continued to offer a good proximation of the national Catholic 
high school faculty poptdation. At the school level, the 45 participating schools closely 
match the percentage ctistribution of all 1 ,464 schools on the dimensions of region, school 
size, governance (diocesan, parochial, inter-parochial, private), and location (urban, ruriil, 
suburban). The diaracteristics of teachers in the sample also compare favorably to known 
characteristics of the national population of teachers, as documented in a recently released 
study titled The Catholic High Sdtool: A National Portrait^ Exhibit 0.1 lists 10 com- 
parisons. On the whole, the two groups of teachers are quite similar, with non-Catholic 
teachers, women religious, and female teachers slifi^tly overrepresented in the sample. 

The survey instrument was extensively field tinted in 1983; the tests involved 360 
teachers drawn from a national sample of 25 hi^ schools. These teachers not only 
completed the survey instrument but also gave advice about survey content, instructions, 
layout, and item wording. Computation of scale reliabilities and explorations of scale 
structure led to a number of survey revisions. The instrument was also critically reviewed 
by a dozen rdif^ous education experts. The properties of the major scales used in this 
report are described in ^pendix B. 

The survey instrument was divided into six sections, listed on page 4 with the number 
of survey questions in each section. 

3 .ili . ■ . . . , 
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EXHIBIT ai: 
Comiiarisoii of Sample 
Characteristics to National 
Population of Cadiolic 
Teachers 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Beliefs and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

O NCEA, 1985 



Catholic laity 

Non-Catholics 

Priests 

Women religious 
Men religiotis 

Male 
Female 

Under age 45 

Minority (non*white) 

Hold graduate degree 

(M.A. or higher) 



% of sample of 
1062 Catholle high 
tchool teachew 

55% 
19 

3 
18 

4 

42 
58 

71 

5 

51 



% of national 
population of Catiiollc 
high icfaool tcacfaen 

63% 
14 

5 
14 

4 

47 
53 

73 

5 

52 



Multtple-ttem scales developed within each of these sections are described in the body 
of the report. No specific reporting by geograirfiic region is included, in order to preserve 
die anonymity of tiie participants and the confidentiality of institutional responses. 



The Rebart ™^ document describes the results of the survey and offers some analyses and specu- 

iations about the significance of tiie findings. The format of the report is designed to 
make it useful for a variety of audiences and settings. The study is expected to be par- 
ticularly helpful m the following ways: 

• Assisting sdiool administrators in designing in-service programs; 

• Serving as a self-study guide for individual teachers; 

• Providing a resource to facilitate discussion and interaction within high school fac- 
ulties; 

• Helping religious community directors of education and diocesan central office staff 
devise ways to strengthen religious formation efforts in hig^ sdiools; 

• Providing a resource that can be used ai tiie coU^ or university level in training 
I Catholic secondary school teachers and administrators; 



Intwdiictwn 



• Guiding polk^-makers in developing national strategies for strengthening Catholic 
schools. 

The report is divided into four chapters. 

• Chapter 1 describes some of the background characteristics of teachers* including 
their educational histories and their motivations for teaching in a CaUiolic high 
school. 

• Chapter 2 weaves together major findings about teachers' beliefs, attitudes, and 
values. 

• Chapter 3 looks at teachers' perspectives on religious education and formation, 
focusing on their own personal commitment to religious formation and on what they 
think a Catholic high school should be doing about faith and value development. 

• Chapter 4 offers suggestions on how religious and value formation can be strength- 
ened. 

Throughout the chrpters, we divide teachers into three categories, defined as follows: 

Religious — priests (both diocesan and religious), women religious, and men religious 

Catholic lay/laity— teachers who claim a Catholic affiliation but do not fall into the 
religious category 

Non*Catholics— teachers who do not claim a Catholic affiliation 

Occasionally, data on Catholic lay and non-CathoUc teachers are combined. We use the 
phrase *'lay faculty" or *1ay teachers" in these instances. 

To assist the reader in making effective use of Sharing the Faith: The Beliefs and Values 
of Catholic High School Teachers, each chapter conclude with Questions for Reflection 
and Discussion and space for the reader to record reactions and responses. As this project 
continues, additional in-service materials will be developed. They will provide educators 
with additional useful resources to strengthen and enhance the faculty's influence on the 
religious and value formation of students. 



Major FimCiiys 



^ f f ariy in 1984» a total of 1»062 full-time teachers from a national sample of 45 
I 1^ Catholic hij^ schools responded to a 260-question survey about beliefs and 
values. The survey inquir^ into the teachers' personal backgrounds, religious 
/ /beliefs, religious practice and experiences, values, social and political attitudes, 
and perspectives on religious education. 
Major findings of this survey are summarized below. 



CHAPTER i 
General 

CftaracterisHcs cf 
Teacfiers 



Twenty-five percent of Catholic high school teachers are religious; 55 percent are Catholic 
laity, and 19 percent are non-Catholics. 

The highest percentages of lay faculty are in the 25-34 age range; the highest percentages 
of religous faculty are in the 45-54 age range. 

Half of all teachers have earned advanced degrees (beyond the bachelor's degree). 

More than half of Catholic hi^ school teachers have had some public school teaching 
experience. 

Religious faculty are markedly more active in church activities, volunteer work, and peace/ 
justice issues than lay teachers. 

For Catholic lay and non-Catholic teachers, "desire to teach in this kind of educational 
environment" and "love of teaching" are the two most frequent motives given for teaching 
in a Catholic high school. 

For religious faculty, motives for teaching in a Catholic high school center on explicitly 
religious reasons— teaching as ministry and fulfillment of God's purpose for their lives. 



On a general ind^ of religious commitment, teachers in Catholic high schools are more 
committed than either American Catholics in general or the American public in general. 

The vast majority of high school teachers place high value on religion and affirm the 
existence of God. Seventy-five percent claim that religion is "the most important" or "one 
of the most important influences in my life." Only five percent claim religion is personally 
unimportant. Eighty-nine percent "definitdy believe that Gpd exists," with another eight 
percent asserting that "I am uncertain but lean toward believing in God." 

Eighty-nine percent of all teachers claim church membership, 72 percent attend church 
weekly, 51 percent are active participants in a church beyond attendance, and 74 percent 
agree that "I come to know God better through the church." Sixty-five percent of non- 
Catholic teachers are relatively inactive in a church; 58 percent of Catholic lay teachers 
are "not very active" or "inactive." 
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The haUmark of an evangelical ot '^ntation (as this has been generally defined by social 
scientists) is a "bom-again" experience. Twelve percent of teachers report that they have 
had a specific, moment-in-tinie, '*bom-again experience— a turning point in my life when 
I committed m^elf to Christ." Another 28 percent claim a bom-again experience that 
"was a gradual experience that occurred over a period of time." 

Religious (priests, brothers, sisters) have the most optimistic image of human nature and 
non-Catholic teachers, the least. On one of the items in the human nature scale, 30 percent 
of religious claim that "people are perfectible, given the ri^t social conditions." Thirty- 
five percent of Catholic lay and 29 percent of non-Catholic teachers agre&. 

Teachers in Catholic high schools are stronger in their opposition to abortion than are 
American Catholics or the American public in general. 

Teachers in C^atholic hi^ schools are generally more supportive of a verifiable nuclear 
freeze, the ERA, and civil rights for homosexuals than are Catholics in general or the 
American public in general. 

Concerns for social justice are not top priorities for many Catholic teachers. In terms of 
teachers' value hierarchies, social justice and peace goals tend toward the middle of a list 
of 22 life goals. Religious attach sli^tly more importance to these goals than other 
teachers. Catholic lay teachers give these the lowest ranks, with non-Catholics falling 
between. 

Teachers identify more with the Democratic party (33%) than the Republican (17%). 
Major differences emerge in a comparison of tfie tfiree groups of teachers. Non-Catholic 
faculty are more likely to be Republican and less likely to be Democrats than either 
Catholic lay or religious faculty. An extraordinarily hi{^ percentage (70%) of religious 
(sisters, brothers, priests) describe themselves as Democrats. 



CHAPTER 3 
Perspectives an 
ReB^iaus Formation 



Two survey items give a general indication of the degree to which teachers personally 
understand and accept their responsibility to promote the religious and value aims of 
their schools. Nine out of ten religious accept the responsibility, as compared to seven 
of ten Catholic laity and five of ten non-Catholics. Overall, 76 percent of all teachers 
report feeling an obligation "to promote the religous faith of my students." 

More than four of every five teachers report that schools are successful in communicating 
an understanding of education as ministry. Virtually all teachers report that the school 
places as much emphasis on faith development as it does on academic and social devel- 
opment. 

In their evaluations of the religious formation dimensions that schools should emphasize, 
teachers provide the strongest support for the affective dimensions (self-concept, com- 
passion, tolerance). The faith dimension comes next. Generdized commitments to justice 
and peace follow, althou^ global interdependence and an understanding of the structural 
aspects of injustice are ranked mndi lower. Relatively tow among perceived school prior- 
ities are what many mif^t consider the traditional components of religious formation: 
doctrine, moral teachings, and Scripture. 

Catholic lay teadiers place more emphasis than do non-Catholic teachers on those char- 
acteristics that refer to faith, Jesus, doctrine, and social teachings. But non-Catholic teach- 
ers place more emphasis on the affective and peace/justice characteristics. 

In terms of how th^ view their role in religious formation, teachers as a whole report 
greater interest in communicating values dbout self and social responsibility than in 
promoting wtmt some mij^t consider tfie fundamental source of these values— namely, 
a religious faith rooted in a distinctivdy Catholic tradition. 
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Approximately two-thirds of teachers say that their school provides, on at least a yearly 
basis, in-service training for all faculty on their role in the school's overall religious mission. 
At the same time, there is a plea on the part of many teachers for additional clarification 
of their role. 



CHAPTER 4 'Th^ findings of the study suggest a number of steps that schools, dioceses, religious 

Recommenifations communities, and others might take to strengthen the contributions of teachers to the 

religious mission of the Catholic high school. 

Schools need to develop clear statements of their religious mission. Schools, also need to 
reexamine and clarify their expectations for faculty involvement in religious formation. 
Particular attention needs to be given to the concerns of non-Catholic teachers. 

Schools should provide teachers with opportunities for spiritual growth. Faculty in-service 
activities can build on the study's findings identifying faculty interests in specific topics 
and resources. 

Resources currently available to assist in teacher selection, faculty in-service activities, 
and teacher evaluation need to be better known and more widely used. Collaborative 
efforts at the diocesan and national level are needed to collate and evaluate existing 
resources, identify unaddressed needs, and develop new programs and materials. 

In order to create a supportive climate for strengthening the contributions of all teachers 
to the school's religious mission, progress must also be made in addressing issues such 
as faculty compensation, turnover, and participation in decision making. 



CHAPTER 1 



General CHaracteristics 
of Teachers 



l^fmz-jovxths of teachers 
in CathoCic fiyh schoob 
are lay: 55 percent of aU 
teacfiers are CatfioCic Cmf, 
and 19 percent are rum- 
CatfioCics. Tfie remaining 
one-fourth are religious — 
priests, sisters, and 
Brothers, ^he efVotution of 
CathoCic high schools to 
(ay-majority faculties is a 
continuing phenomenon. 
Another recent study 
projects that in 10 years 
nearly all teachers vM 6e 
laypersons. 



yt^jgs noted in the Introduction, Catholic high school faculties have changed sub- 
I /I stantially over the last 20 years; in 1962» 69 percent of high school teachers 
were religious (priests* brothers, sisters).' Because most teachers were religious, 
«^ ^it seems reasonable to assume that most were Catholic, had been educated in 
Catholic elementary and secondary schools, had attended Catholic colleges, and had 
accepted their teaching role as an integral part of their religious vocation. Due to the 
dramatic shift that has occurred since 1962, religious faculty are now in the minority. As 
mi^t be expected, shifts have also occurred in background characteristics of teachers. 
The purpose of this chapter is to describe these characteristics as they exist today. 

Based on the findings of this study, a description of Catholic hij^ school teachers today 
includes the following characteristics: 

• Rfty-eight percent of Catholic high school teachers are female; 42 percent are male. 

• Ninety-five percent are white, and 81 percent are Catholic. 

• Three-fourths are lay faculty; one-fourth are religious faculty. 

• Fifty-four percent of teachers attended a Catholic elementary school; 59 percent 
attended a Catholic high school; 54 percent received their undergraduate degree 
from a Catholic-affiliated institution. 

• Half (51%) of teachers have earned an advanced degree— M. A., M.S., or higher. 

• Fifty-nine percent of teachers report some public school teaching experience. 

• Three-fourths of teachers are active to some degree in their school's extra-curricular 
programs. 

A closer look at some of these characteristics provides further evidence of the diversity 
in the typical Catholic hi^ school faculty — a diversity probably far more common today 
than in eariier decades. 



Caieaory and Qender Exhibit l.l shows the percentages of teachers that fall into ei^t different divisions; the 

insert collapses them into the three categories of Catholic lay faculty, non-Catholic faculty, 
and religious faculty. Three-fourths of teachers in Catholic hi|^ schools are lay: 53 percent 
of all teachers are Catholic lay, and 19 patent are non-Catholics. The remaining one- 
fourth are religious— iniests, sisters, and brodiers. The evolution of Catholic high schools 
to lay-majority facul^j^ is a continuing phenomenon. Another recent stud^ projects that 
in 10 years neariy all teadiars wdl be laypersons.^ V 
In bodi lay faculty eateries (Catholic non-Catholic), perooitages of female and male 

^ teachers are fidrly balanced: 53 percent female, 47 percent male. In the religious eatery. 
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EXHIBIT 1.1: 



Percent 
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20 
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Religious Faculty 








Catholic 
Layman 




Catholic 
Laywoman 
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Non- 
Catholic 
Man 

Non- 
Catholic 
Woman 

Priest, 
Diocesan 



Priest, 
Religious 



Sister 



Brother 




29% 



Percent Catholic Laity. Non- 
Catholics, and Religious 




Catfi. Laity Non- Rdigious 
Catholics 



however, sisters outnumber priests and brothers almost 3 to 1 : 18 percent of all teachers 
are sisters, as compared to 7 percent are priests (diocesan and religious) or brothers. 
The fact that sisters make up only 18 percent of the teaching force in Catfiolic high schools 
today is particularly noteworthy. Just twenty years ago. sisters filled one-half of all the 
teadiing positions in Catholic YAf|^^ sdiools. and the number of schools was significantly 
larger. 



MoiitaC Status ^ lAXt l indicates, over half of lay teachers are married. About one-third of Catholic 

lay teadiers are sin^e and have never been married, whereas about one-fourth of non- 
Catholic teadiers are sinjo^e and never married. 



Table 1: Marital status of lay teadiers 





CATHOLIC LAITY 


NON^THOLICS 


Sinj^e, never married 


34% 


23% 


IXvorced, single or remarried 


6 


12 


Widowed, iingle or. remarried 


1 


1 


Married 


58 


64 
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Mmority Status 



Five percent of all Catholic high school teachers are members of a racial or ethnic minority, 
with the percentage (10%) particularly high among non-Catholic teachers. Table 2 de- 
scribes the distribution of teachers by racial groups. 



Table 2: Percentages of teachers in 5 racial groups 





ALL 
TEACHERS 


CATHOLIC LAITY 


NON- 
CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


Black 


2.5% 


1.2% 


9.3% 


0% 


Asian 


.6 


.5 


.5 


.7 


American Indian 


.2 


,.2 


.5 


0 


Hispanic 


1.8 


3.1 


0 


.4 


White 


95.0 


95.0 


89.7 


98.9 



A recent study. The Catholic High School: A National Portrait, found that the percentage 
of minority teachers in Catholic high schools is much lower than the percentage of minority 
students: 5 percent of teachers compared to 18 percent of students.^ 



Exhibit 1.2 shows the age distribution of teachers in Catholic high schools, broken out 
by lay and religious categories. Forty-eight percent of Catholic lay faculty and 58 percent 
of non-Catholic faculty are 34 years of age or younger, whereas only 1 3 percent of religious 
faculty are in that lower age range. Conversely, about one-third of the religious faculty 
are 55 years of age and older, * vhereas only 3 to 5 percent of the lay faculty are in that 
upper age range. Two-thirds oi all teachers are in the 24-44 age range, making Catholic 
high school teachers generally younger than their public school counterparts.^ 



EXHIBIT 1.2: 
Age of Teachers 



Percent 
70 



60- 
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54% 




Under 25 
yean old 



55*64 65 years 
and older 
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EffliCHHOTIflf TmiftilUI a significant measure of diversity in the educational training of Catholic high 

^ school teach^. Table 3 describes the three teacher categories in terms of their educational 
experiences. 



Table 3: Educational training, percentages by category 





Al 1 
ALL 

TEACHERS 


CATHOLIC LAITY 


CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


Eight years of Catholic 
elementary school 


54% 


62% 


9% 


73% 


Four years of Catholic 
high school 


59 


66 


11 


82 


Graduated from 
Catholic college or 
university 


54 


50 


9 


95 


Graduated from church- 
affiliated but not 
Catholic college or 
university 


4 


3 


14 


<1 


Graduated from private 
but not church-affiliated 
college or university 


5 


6 


8 


1 


Graduated from public 
college or university 


37 


41 


68 


4 



Not surprisingly, most non-Catholic teachers have predominantly public school back- 
grounds. Still, it is noteworthy that nearly one-fourth of the non-Catholic teachers grad- 
uated from a Catholic or other church-aflSiated college or university. Two-thirds of Cath- 
olic lay teachers attended four years of a Catholic hi{^ school, and half received their 
undergraduate degree from a Catholic institution. Of religious faculty, 95 percent grad- 
uated from a Catholic college or university. In spite of this diversity, the overall picture 
shows that some Catholic educational training is quite common among Catholic high 
school teachers. 



Academic Decrees 



Only one percent of Catholic high school teachers do not hold a B.A. or B.S. degree. 
Table 4 shows the full distribution of teachers across the academic spectrum. 



Table 4: Percentages of teachers with academic degrees 





ALL 
TEACHERS 


CATHOLIC LAITY 


NON- 
CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


Less than a B.A. or B.S. 


1% 


1% 


0% 


<1% 


B.A. or B.S. 


26 


35 


26 


5 


B.A. orB.S. + 13 credits 


22 


23 


34 


12 


M.A. or M.S. 


34 


32 


27 


44 


M.A. or M.S. + 30 credite 


15 


8 


9 


36 


Licentiate 


1 


<1 


0 


<1 


Educational Specialist 


1 


<1 


1 


<1 


Doctorate 


2 


2 


2 


2 



Apprcndmately the same percentages of eadi lay group (42% Catholic lay and 39% non- 
Catholics) have earned a master's or higher degree. Twice as many religious faculty (83%) 
have an M.A.» M.S., or hi^er degree. 



genemf Cfimcteristks of Teachers 



Teocftin^ Experience 

Cathode higfi scfiooC 
teachers art most invoCved 
in their schools 
e;(tracxmictdar programs 
(e.g., athletics, drama, 
music). 9{eady one-half 
say they are very active or 
e?$ftmely active, either 
coonGnating or attending 
these events. 



A significant number of Catholic high school teachers report that part of their training 
includes teaching experience in a public school. Fifty*six percent report teaching from 1 
to 12 years in a public school; the figure rises to 59 percent when the number of years 
in public schools is expanded to 25. A partial breakdown is shown in Table 5. 

Table 5: Percentages with public school teaching experience 



YEARS 


ALL 
TEACHERS 


CATHOLIC LAITY 


NON. 
CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


1-3 


55% 


57% 


41% 


17% 


4-7 


13 


12 


20 


0 


8-12 


8 


7 


13 


4 



Additionally, 10 percent of Catholic lay, 25 percent of non-Catholic, and 14 percent 
of religious faculty have experience in a private, non-church-related school. Seven percent 
of Catholic lay faculty and 18 percent of non-Catholic faculty report some prior teaching 
in non-Catholic, church-affiliated schools. 

Table 6 presents teachers' Catholic school teaching experience. 

Table 6: Percentages with Catholic school teaching experience 



YEARS 



ALL 
TEACHERS 



CATHOUC LAFFY 



NON- 
CATHOLICS 



RELIGIOUS 



1-3 


23% 


25% 


42% 


4% 


4-7 


21 


24 


32 


6 


8-12 


17 


21 


IS 


9 


13-18 


14 


17 


7 


IS 


19-25 


9 


9 


<I 


18 


26-35 


9 


4 


0 


27 


36 and over 


6 


0 


0 


22 



Nearly half (49%) of religious faculty have taught for more than 25 years in a Catholic 
school; the same percentage of Catholic lay teachers have tauf :t ccven years or less. 
Nearly three-fourths of non-Catholic teachers have Catholic sch x : experience of seven 
years or less. 



ParHcipatum in 
Activities 



Teachers' involvement in activities outside the classroom was assessed by measuring their 
participation in six areas: church or synagogue, school extra-curricular programs, school 
religious activities* politics, peace and justice issues, and helping the disadvantaged. 
Table 7 shows the percentages of teachers vAio report being extremely or very active in 
these areas. 

Of these six areas. Catholic t&0t sdiool teachers are most involved in their sdiool's 
extracurricular programs (e.g., athletic, drama, music). Nmly one-half say they are very 
active or extremely active, either coordinating or attending these events.W Th^ are least 
involved in politics; only five percent rq>ort that, beyond voting, th^ are very active or 
extremely active on the local, state, and national political scene. In the four other areas — 
school religious activities, churdi or synagogue, giving vohinten- time to help the poor, 
and peace and justice issues — the percentage of religious faculty reporting substantial 
activity is more than twice that of Uy faculty. 



Reasons for Teaching 
In a CoAoUc School 



Although not strictly a demogr^hic feature, the reasons teadiers give for teaching in 
Catholic high sdiook provide the first look at a characteristic that will be discussed at 
loigth in later diapters: motivation. How do teachers describe their primary reason for 
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Table 7: Percentages extremely or very active in 6 areas outside the classroom 



ALL NON* 
TEACHERS CATHOLIC LArTY CATHOLICS RELIGIOUS 



kJvllVAJI vAllClvUI * IvUlai 

programming, either 
coordinating or 
attending 


46% 


48% 


43% 


45% 


School religious 
activities and programs, 
beyond teaching 
assignment 


26 


22 


6 


49 


Church or synagogue, 
other than attending 
worship services 


25 


14 


16 


56 


Giving volunteer time 
to help the poor. sick, 
elderly, institutionalized 


13 


9 


7 


25 


National peace and 
justice issues 


6 


4 


4 


12 


Local, state, or national 
politics, beyond voting 


5 


5 


6 


4 



teaching in Catholic schools? Is it a religious one, a response to God's grace? Is it an 
educational one such as "love of teaching"? Is it experiential, that is, a reason based on 
some positive experience such as the influence of a former teacher? Or is it a practical 
reason such as "the only teaching job available"? Their reports are revealing. 

Exhibit 1.3 shows the rank order of teaching motivations. Teachers were given a list 
of 12 reasons and asked to designate their primary motives for teaching in a Catholic 
high school. 

For lay tochers the number one reason is a desire to teach in the kind of educational 
environment provided by the Catholic high school. Thirty-nine percent of Catholic lay 
and 35 percent of non-Catholic teachers say this reason is primary. Their number two 
reason is also an educational one: love of teaching. Religious reasons are ranked three, 
four, and five by Catholic laity. For non-Catholic teachers, practical reasons rank three 
and four; the fifth-ranked reason is "God's choice for my life." 

Religious faculty tend to choose religious reasons for teaching in a Catholic hi^ school. 
All three of their top-ranked reasons are religious, with 30 percent of religious marking 
"View of teaching as ministry" as their first choice. 

The reasons, then, are diverse. Other factors, such as sdiool location, administrators, 
and hiring practices, may also play some role. Overall, however, most teachers (83%) 
teach in a Catholic high school because it offers a setting which uniquely meets educational 
or religious motivations. So, despite the variety of reasons, there is a widely shai^ sense 
of the academic and spiritual components of die Catholic hi^ school's mission. 
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EXHIBIT 1.3 

Reasons for Teaching in 

Catholic High Schools 



RANK ORDER* 



Rottons: 
Religious 

God's choice for my life 
View of teaching as ministry 
Opportunity to witness to my faith 
Opportunity to be part of a faith 
community 

Educational 

Desire to tei:€h in this kind of 

educational environment 
Lx>ve of teaching 

Experiential 

My own experiences during 

adolescence 
Influence of a teacher I have had 



All Teachen Catholic Laity Non-Catholict Religious 



4 

3 
5 
7 



1 

2 

10 
9 



4 

3 
5 
7 



1 
2 

10 
9 



5 
6 
9 
7 



1 

2 

8 

11 



2 
1 
3 
6 



5 
4 

7 
8 
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. *Based on percentages choosing 
reason as primary 



Practical 

Means of gaining experience for future 

opportunities 
Only teaching position available for me 
Salary and benefits 



6 
11 



6 
11 



3 

10 



Notes 1 and 2: No primary value assigned to these reasons. 



w 

Overaff; furwever, 85 
percent descriBe tfieir 
primary motivation in 
terms of tfieir desire to 
teach in tfie unique 
ahcationaC environment 
of tfie CttthoCic fiigfi 
sclwoC and tfieir 
understanding of teaching 
as ministry, descriptions 
that surest a Bwadh/ 
shared perception of the 
CathoCic high scfwoC as a 
speciaC pface, and CathoCic 
high schooC teaching as 
something more than a 



Summary 



( inis chapter explores some of the ways in which the shift toward predominantly lay 
faculties may have altered the traditional image of Catholic school teachers. In 
Catholic high schools at the present time, about three-fourths of teachers are laity. More 
than half of these lay teachers are married. About one out of five is a non-Catholic. 
Catholic hig^ school teachers are generally younger than public r^hool teachers, and a 
high percentage of the older teachers are religious. Only five percent of Catholic high 
school teachers are members of a minority group. 

The majority of teachers attended Catholic schools for their elementary, high school, 
and university training. Twice as many religious teachers as lay teachers have advanced 
degrees. Forty-six percent of all teachers graduated from a non-Catholic institution of 
higher learning, and more than half have had some teaching experience in a public sdiool, 
for periods ranging from 1 to 25 years. 

Lay teachers and religious show little difference in thefa* involvement in school extra- 
curricular activities; both are extensively involved in school life. However, in most other 
categories investigated— volunteer he^, rdigious activities outside the school, national 
peace and justice issues-— rdigious facnilty are more than twice as likely to be mvoh^ed 
as lay faculty. The reasons teadiers give tot teadiing in a Catholic high school are diverse. 
Overall, however, 85 percent describe their primary motivation in terms of their desire 
to teadi in the imique educational environment of tfie Catholic hig^ school and their 
understandiqg of teaching as ministry, descriptions that surest a broadly shared percep- 
tion of the CUholic school as a special place, and Catfiolic hig^ sdiool teaching as 
something more than a job. 9 
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Questions for 

Ri^feetUmand 

Discussion 



1 . What are the percentages of lay, religious, non-Catholic, and minority representation 
on your school's professional staff? 

2. Should minority teachers represent a larger percentage of Githolic hif^ school fac- 
ulties? Why do you think they are not better represented? Should schools develop 
stronger affirmative action programs to recruit larger numbers of minority teachers? 

3. What are the relative strengths and weaknesses of a predominantly younger faculty? 
Of an experienced faculty? Is there an ideal distribution of age and experience? How 
do you evaluate the distribution within the faculty of your school? 

4. What is your motivation for teaching in a Catholic high school? What do you think 
motivates others on your school faculty? Are religious and educational motives com- 
pletely different? 

5. What advice would you offer to new teachers about teaching in a Catholic school? 
In the area of religious formation, what advice would you offer to a principal regarding 
criteria for hiring teachers? 

6. What advantages might there be in having a significant number of teachers with 
public school teaching experience on a Catholic high school faculty? Disadvantages? 

7. What special strengths and weaknesses do religious bring to the faculty? What special 
strengths and weaknesses do lay people bring to the faculty? 

8. Can the religious faculty be better utilized as a resource for the lay faculty? Can lay 
teachers serve as resources for religious? 

9. What are some possible contributing factors in lay teachers' low participation- in 
religious and service activities outside the classroom? How do marriage, family, and 
community responsibilities influence the extent and the quality of a teacher's con- 
tributions outside the classroom? 

10. What are the implications for Catholic high schools in the year 2000 if the present 
trends and staffing patterns continue? 



Personof Notes 



CHAPTERS 



Attitudes J andVahics 



|FRIC 



teacher comes to school with a host of personal perspectives that combine to 
I 7i form what can be called a personal world-view. This study assumes that teachers' 
ZmM worid-views have a direct bearing on student development, since they inform 
^ and influence the ways in which teachers teach, advise, counsel, and serve as 
role models for students. Descriptions of these world-views and their prevalence among 
Catholic high school teachers serve several functions. First, they are helpful for analyzing 
the diversity that exists among teachers. Such an analysis may dso help to anticipate how 
future changes in the composition of Catholic hi{^ school faoilties may affect the schools' 
efforts to communicate values and beliefe central to the Catholic tradition. Further, 
chapter 3 will show that teachers' v«Jues and convictions are intricately linked to their 
interests and activities in value and religious formation. 

For reasons of analysis and description, this chiqiter has three sections: religious beliefs 
and practices, attitudes, and values. These concepts are intertwined, and our attempt to 
split them into categories may seem artificial. Indeed, particularly in religiously oriented 
settings like Catholic high schools, beliefs, attitudes, and values often meige into a single 
religious worid-view. Nevertheless, we make some initial distmctions in order to describe 
teachers' responses in some detail. Subsequently we examine patterns of response, and 
identify some correlations that suggest a linkage between faculty perceptions and the 
school's effectiveness in accomplishing its religious mission. An outline of the contents 
of this chapter is as follows: 

I. Religioiis Beliefs and Practioes 

A. Importance of religion 

B. Certainty of God's existence 

C. Beliefs about God's relationship to the worid 

D. Beliefs about basic Christian doctrine 

E. Beliefs about basic Catholic doctrine 

F. Church involvement 

G. Frequency of prayer 

H. Types of religious commitment 

I. Comparison of teadiers to American Catholics and to the general public 

II. Political and Social Attitudes 

A. Political orientation 

B. Political attitudes 

C. Views of human nature 

D. Explanations for human misfortune 

E. Radal prejudice 

F. Attitucks toward women 

G. Attitudes toward rdigious issues 

H. Attitudes toward educational poli^ issues 
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111. Values 

A. Views on abortion 

B. Views on human sexuality 

C. Personal values (rankings for 22 life goals) 



ReHgiaus BeUrfs and Practices 

The vast majority of hig^ school teadiers place high value on religion and affirm the 
existence of God. Seventy-five percent claim that religion is "the most important" or "one 
of the most important influences in my life." Only five percrat claim religion is personally 
unimportant. Eighty-nine percent "definitely believe that God exists," with another eight 
percent asserting that 'i am uncertain but lean toward believing in God." The remaining 
three percent report themselves to be agnostics or atheists. 

Teachers also widely affirm four basic tenets of the Christian faith. These four, and the 
percentage of high school teachers who believe each one, are as follows: 

Table I: Basic Christian bcUefis 



"I believe there is life after death" 91 % 

"I believe the Bible is the Word of God" 87 

"I believe }esus died on the cross and rose again" 92 

"I believe Cod created the universe" 93 



Returns BeSiefs: Ad 
Teocfters Combined 



Beliefs unique to the Catholic tradition are less commonly shared, due in part to the 
fact that about 20 percent of teachers are not Catholic. Nonetheless, a majority of all 
teachers do agree with each of the foOowing: 

Table 2: Catholic doctrinal orthodoxy' 



CATHOLIC 

ALL TEACHERS, TEACHERS 
INCLUPING NON-CATHOLiCS ONLY 

"It is a sin for a Catholic to miss weekly Mass 
obligation when he or she easily could have 

attended." 30% 62% 



!for most fiigfi scfiooC 
teachers, faith has a 
strong ''verticaC'' 
dimension, ^hat is, most 
teachers activehf seefi to 
maintain a persond 
rehtionship zvith Qod. 
Mout two-thirds of 
teachers report that they 
place strong emphasis on 
prayer, worsfUp, and 
J ''[istening to god/' 



"Under certain conditions, the Pope is infallible 
when he speaks on matters of faith and 
morals." 



"fesus directly handed over the leadership of 
His Church to P^ter and his successors." 



"Mary, the mother of lesus, is for me an 
example of how I should live," 



54 



72 



70 



67 



89 



For most high sdhool teachers, faith has a strong "verticaP* dimension. That is, most 
teachers actively seek to maintain a personal relationship with God. About two-thirds of 
teachers report that they place strong ^phasis on prayer, worship, and ''listening to 
God.''¥ A "horizontal'' or commtmad dimension is also present in the faith of many 
teadhers, but it is less common than the vertical emphasis. About 40 percent of teachers 
see ''to work for social justice'* as an important aspect of faith, and 44 percent believe 
''to woric for world peace'' is important. 

Significant nunorities of teadhim hold bi^liefs consistent with one or more of three 
mu^-discussed religious ideologies: evangelical, fundamental, and charismatic. The haU'* 



TffBgms ^etitfs, Attitudes, and^Mtes 



mark of an evangelical orientation (as this has been generally defined by social scientists) 
is a ''bom-^gain** experience. Twelve percent of teachers report that they have had a 
specific, moment-in-time» "bom-a^n experience— a turning point in my life when I 
committed myself to Christ/* Anodier 28 percent claim a bom-again experience that "was 
a gradual experience that occurred over a period of time/* 

Fundamentalism, as h is usually defined, includes a literal interpretation of Scripture. 
Fourteen percent bdieve that ''the Bible is the actual word of God and is to be taken 
literally, word for word/* While there is perhaps no single and precisely defined under- 
standing of the diarismatic movement, eleven patent xepon that 'i identify with those 
Christians who are known as charismatic,** aldioug^ only five percent report that they 
have spoken in tongues. 



Refioious BeUefs: Throughout this section, we see a specific pattern repeated many times— on many different 

^ n * indices of religious commitment, religious faculty are at the top. Catholic laity are in the 

iMty ana Rell^tatlS middle, and non-Catholics report the lowest level of commitment. The first example of 

Compared this pattern is on a measure of the importahce of religion. 



Table 3: Religious importance 





ALL 
TEACHERS 


CATHOUC LAITY 


NON- 
CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


Religion is the most im- 
portant influence in my 
life 


34% 


22% 


16% 


74% 


Religion is one of the 
most important influ- 
ences in my life 


41 


49 


37 


25 


Religion is somewhat im- 
portant 


20 


26 


29 


1 


Religion is one of the 
least important, or the 
least important influ- 
ence in my life 


5 


3 


17 


0 



A second set of responses describes the degree of certitude with which teachers affirm 
God's existence. Although the vast majority in all categories assert definite belief in God, 
the greatest degree of doubt occurs among non-Catholics. 



Table 4: Belief in God's existence 




ALL 
TEACHERS 


CATHOUC LAmr 


NON- 
CATHOUCS 


REUGIOUS 


I don't believe in God 
or an ultimate religious 
reality 


<1% 


<1% 


1% 


0% 


1 don't think it is 
possible for me to know 


2 


1 


7 


0 


I am uncertain but lean 
toward not believing 


<1 


<1 


2 


0 


1 am uncertain but lean 
toward believing 


9 


8 


21 


1 


I definitely believe in 
God or an ultimate 
religioos ita% 


89 


91 


69 


99 
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The survey attempts to explore teachers* understandings of how God is related to the 
world. At a basic level there are two possible positions, depending upon one's perception 
of reality. Some believe that there are two realities (the sacred and the profane, for 
example, or the sphere of natural reality and Religious Reality). For Western societies, it 
is common to split phmomena into this kind of dualism (other examples include good/ 
evil, spiritual/material, mind/body). A second position, more common in Eastern thou|^t, 
is a monistic concept of reality. Monists believe that all things are really part of a single 
reality, but that human beings are usuaDy prevented from experiencing this unity by the 
clutter of everyday perception and their own hick of concratraticn, centeredness, or 
simplicity.^ The goal of a monist is to be freed from the clutter and distraction to perceive 
and enter that oneness. In monistic religions primary emphasis is placed on becoming 
one with Religious Reality, whereas in the thdstic and dualistic religions most familiar 
to the Western world, the emphasis is on establishing a relationship with Religious 
Reality^M^iich remains something other, a being outside onesdf. 

Beliefe about God's relationship to the world can be described schematically in six 
different variants. The definitions and diagrams are ghroi in Exhibit 2.1. Positions A and 
B represent the one-reality view. Positions D, E, and F represent the two^reaHties view. 
Position C is a hybrid of these two, which holds that people are part of God but that 
other aspects of tfie natural sphere are not. 

Position A, God and the world are one, is often called pantheism. In this system there 
is only one reality. The universe is God, and God is the universe. The following definition 
nicely captures tfie essmce of pantheism: 

Pintheism is the dieory >^ch rqiards all finite tMngi as merdy aspects, modi- 
fications, or parts of (me eternal and self-existettt being; which views all material 
objects and aO particular minds as necessari^ derived from a sfaigle infinite 
substance. The one absolute substance-^ttie one aUnxHtiprdiniding being it 
calls God. Thus God, acocmling to itr b all that ii; and nothing is whidi is not 
essentia^ inchtded In. or wM^ hu not been necen^^ evolved out of God.' 

Pantheism has considerable psychdogicid aiqpeaU since it follows that if God is good» 
tfien people and the worid, beiiig part of Goii are also good. Position B, the worid i$ 
part of God, but God is greater fnd larger tiian the worid, shares with panthdsm the 
notion that tfiere is onfy one reality. However, God is not identical to the universe, as in 
pantheism, but at the same time both indudes the worid ind is transcendent to it. TItis 
position is called panentheism.^ 

Positions D, E, and F all assume that there are two realities— God and the natural 
worid. These three differ in the degree to iiriiich God beocmies invohred in the natural 
worid. Position D, God sets the worid in motion but does not play an active role in the 
worid, is called ddsm. This point of view has its major roots in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
a period of time often referred to as the Age of Reason or the &ilightamioit. 

Position F is called theism. God transcends the world but is also activdy fawolved In 
it. There are many views of the arenas in which God acts. POssibttities indude history, 
physical nature— as in tfie case of some miracles— sodety^ and individual lives. Thdsm 
is the oommtone of aB nu^ ludeonOiristian religious tmditionF.. If there is anyddiig in 
common in the official theologies of Jewish, Catfiolic, and Prototant thou^t, it is that 
God simultaneously stands above the intivette and acts in and throuf^ it. Position E is 
a reduced form of thdsm, d^eriii^ from F only in the perception of how often, or to 
what degree, God is faivolved M die worid. 

Position C, human bdiigs are part of God, ia a mixture of the one-reality (A and B) 
and twi>reality (D, E, and F) views. Only diat part of tite worid composed of people is 
considered part of God. Ihesuniably, God stands outtide tfie test of creation and has tfie 
abilhy to act on it— a position not unlike the view of the thdst. 

Exhibit 2.1 gives response percentages for several teadt^ categories, with these major 
findings: 

• Thirty'-seven percent of aD teachm choose A or B, tfie two diagrams symbolldng a 
one-reality or monistic approadi. Neariyimrof all non-Catfiolic teachers choose A 
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or B. Another 18 percent of all teachers choose C, which is a hybrid of the monistic 
and dualistic positions. 

• Only two percent choose D, which represents Deism. 

• Thirty-four percent select the classic theism, option F. Nearly half of religious choose 
this option. 

• Fifteen percent of non-Catholics choose none of the six diagrams. 



EXHIBIT 2.1: 
Beliefs about God's 
Relationship to the World 



Staiemenl 



Percent who chose thb response 
Ail teachen Cstholk Ldty Non-C«tito«cs RcligkHii 



A. God and the world are one. 




B. The world is part of God, but God 
is greater and larger than the world. 



^orld) 



10 



27 



10 



29 



IS 



31 



21 



C. Human beings are part of God. 
{ Worid I 



18 



20 



13 



18 



O. God sets the world in motion but 
does not play an active role in the 
world. 



brid) 





God 



E. God transcends the world, entering 
'the world mfrequently. 
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F. God tnuiscoids the worid but is 
actively involved in the worid. 




C. None of the above. 



34 



32 



21 



15 



48 
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In spite of tfiis (Uversity, 
cansidemBle offmement 
eTQSts zvitfdn each teacher 
siSgroup on five Basic 
tenets of the Christian 
faith. 



Hiere is great diversity in how teachers view God's relationship to the world. This 
diversity exists within each of the three subgroups of teachers. Further exploration of 
these theological differencs might hdp to ejqplain other forms of theological diversity, 
inchiding views of human nature* salvation, and eschatology. 

In spite of this diversity, comidmd>le agreement exists within each teacher subgroup 
on five basic tenets of the Christian faith.% As shown in Exhibit 2.2, about 9 out of 10 
Catholic lay, and 7 out of 10 non-Catholic teadiers believe in life after death, the truth 
of Scripture, the htmianity and divini oS Jesus, and God's creation of the universe. 
Though non-Catholics again score below the other two teacher groups, the majority of 
non-Catholics affirm these basic tenets. 

Non-Catholic teachers are most likely to affirm Biblical literalism, as shown in 
Exhibit 2.3. Religious faculty are most likely to claim a gradual bom-again experience, 
and non-Catholic faculty are most likely to claim a sudden experience, as is shown in 
Exhibit 2.4. 



Cimiparisims on 
BcSi^ Scales 



To take a more rigorous look at beliefs, we created 1 1 multiple-item scales (items and 
reliabilities are given in Appendix B).' These 1 1 are defined as follows: 

RELIGIOUS IMPORTANCE: The degree of importance the person attaches to religious 
belief and action 

CATHOLIC ORTHODOXY: Hie degree to \v4uch one affirms basic tenets of the Catholic 
faith 

CHRISTIAN ORTHODOXY: The degree to which one believes in the common tenets 
of most Christian churches: God as personal being, Christ as divine, and the reality 
of life after death 

COMFORTING RELIGION: The degree to vMch religion is valued for support, comfort, 
and solace 

CHALLENGING RELIGION: The degree to which religion is experienced as a spur to 
action 

VERTICAL RELIGION: The degree to which religion is understood as a relationship 
between the individual person and God 

HORIZONTAL RELIGION: The degree to which religion moves a person to adopt 
compassionate, caring attitudes and actions 

LIBERATING RQJGION: The degree to which religion is experienced as freeing and 
enabling 

RESTRICTING RELIGION: The degree to which religion is experienced as supplying 
limits, control, guidelines, and discipline 



EXHIBIT 2.2: 

Basic .Christian Beliefs 
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AU Catholic 
TcKhcw Ldly Non-Onholica Rclijlom 



Believe in life after death 


91% 


93% 


72% 


98% 


Believe Bible is the Word of God 


87 


89 


69 


97 


Believe "lesus died on die cross and rose 


92 


95 


71 


too 


■gain" 










BeUeve God created the univene 


93 


95 


78 


98 


Believe "one must accept Jeius as Lord and 




55 


47 


62 


Savior to be saved mm sin" 
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AGENTIC RELIGION: The degree to which religion reflects individualism and supports 
and reinforces the weO-being of the individual, the self 

COMMUNAL RELIGION: H&e degree to which religion moves one toward a perception 
of unity wid interdependence with other human beings 

The last eight of these represent varying ways in which religion is personally experienced. 
In a way, these are the functions of religion in one's life. On each of these 1 1 scales, 
religious faculty attain the highest average, and non-Catholics the lowest. In all 11 cases. 
Catholic lay teachers fall in the middle. In addition: 

• On all 1 1 scales, older teachers (over 45) score significantly hi^er than younger 
teachers (under 45). 

• On all 1 1 scales, women score higher than men. 

To this point, we have compared three subgroups of teachers (religious. Catholic lay, 
non-Catholics) on a series of religion measures, including importance of religion, the 
affirmation of specific Catholic and/or Christian beliefs, and the functions of religious 
faith. Consistently, religious faculty and lay faculty were found to differ, with religious 
always reporting a stronger degree of religious oonrndtment. 



EXHIBIT 2.3: 

Percent of Teachers Who 

Believe in Biblical Literalism 



Percent 



100- 



90- 



80- 



70- 



60- 



50- 



40- 



30- 
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EXHIBIT 2.4: 

Sudden and Gradual Born- 

Again Experiences 



Percent 
100 



Legend 



BoriHigiifi experience, 
"specific moment*' 

Bom-again experience, 
''gradud** 



90- 
80- 



70- 



60- 



50- 
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45% 




All Teachers Catholic Laity Non-Cathcdics 



Religious 



EXHIBIT 2.5: 
Relationship to Church 
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AU 


Catholic 








Teachers 


Laily 


Non-Catholics 


ReBiiow 


Members of a church or synagogue 


89% 


93% 


72% 


99% 


Frequenqr of church attendance 










Once a week or more 


72 


72 


35 


99 


1-3 times per month 


11 


13 


21 


1 


Several tunes a year 


10 


12 


21 


0 


Once a year 


3 


2 


11 


0 


Never 


3 


2 


13 


0 


How active hi the church? 










Very or extremely active 


25 


14 


16 


56 


Active 


26 


29 


19 


30 


Not very acthre 


29 


40 


25 


9 


Inactive 


19 


18 


40 


5 


Agree that "I come to know God better 


74 


72 


59 


91 



through die diurdi'' 
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Because the ratio of religious to lay teachers has been inverted over the past 20 years, 
it can be hypothesized that the level of religious commitment among teachers has dimin- 
ished during that time. This study neither confirms nor rejects that hypothesis. Although 
we have measured the beliefs and values of today's Catholic high school teachers, we 
have no comparable benchmark data on the faculties of earlier decades. Changes in the 
Church over the past 20 years require much more subtle and thoughtful analyses than a 
simple recitation of demographic statistics. It can be argued, for example, that the degree 
to which religious choose to describe their teaching today as ministry, and the extent to 
which all teachers currently acknowledge some responsibility for the Catholic school's 
religious mission, are both reflections of a new and growing appreciation of shared min- 
istries within the Church. 



BjetkfUms A0trmation 
and Practice 



Seventy-six percent of teachers have **been Catholic all my life." Another four percent 
converted to Catholicism. Five percent were raised Catholic but have left the church and 
no longer refer to themselves as Catholic. Fourteen percent have never been Catholic. 
Adding together these last two categories, we find that 19 percent of teachers are not 
Catholic. This 19 percent breaks down into the following categories: 



Baptist - 2% of all teachers 
Episcopal * 2% of all teachers 

lewish - 1 % of all teachers 
Lutheran - 2% of all teachers 



Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Other 

Do not belong to a church 



2% of all teachers 
2% of all teachers 
3% of all teachers 
3% of all teachers 



The laity-religious dilHerences found on beliefs continue when church participation is 
examined. As shown in Exhibit 2.3, 89 percent of all teachers claim church membership, 
72 percent attend church weekly, 31 percent are active participants in a church beyond 
attendance, and 74 percent agree that 'i come to Imow Cod better through the church." 
Sixty-five percent of non-Catholics are relattvety inactive in a churdi. Fifty-eight percent 
of Catholic lay teachers report that they are "not very active" or "inactive." 

Similar patterns occur for prayer and Scripture-reading, as shown in Exhibit 2.6. Eight 
out of ten teachers report a fairly active prayer life; about four in ten read Scripture 
several times a week or more. Prayer is less common among non-Catholics, although two- 
thirds indicate that they pray often. Scripture-reading is equally low for both categories 
of laity. 



Comparisons of 
Teadhers to American 
Cathodes and the 
General PuhUc 



How do teachers in Catholic hi^ schools stand in comparison to American adults and 
to the subset of Americans who call themselves Catholic? Comparisons are given in the 
table below. The national Catholic and general public data are based on Gallup polls 
conducted during the last several years. 
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EXHIBIT 2.6: 

Frequency of Prayer and 

Scripture Reading 

(Percentage several times a week or 
more) 



Prayer 

Scripture Reading 
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AH Teachers 



Cadiolic Laity 



Non-Citholics 



Rdigious 



If the first four of these responses are comibined to form a genmd index of reUgioic$ 
commitment, it can be said that teachers in Cadiolic hi|^ sdiools are more committed 
than either American Catholics m general ortiie American public in general. On each pf 
these four items, the diffemce between teachers and American Oitttolios is at least 20 
percent. The greatest difieroice is in Scripture m (52% of teach»r» versus 16% of 
Catholic adults report reulhigSeripture pnce^ week or more). One hnporlant conduddHv 
is that Cadiolic high sdiools tmd to attract ittij^ousfy-motivat^ teadierd, at least in 
comparison to the Cattofic populatto^ in geiwral. To a much greater dtgicet than the 
average American Catholic, the teacher in the Catholic high sdiool is a believer, a church- 
goer, and a person vAio prayd. V 



Types of Re%Unis 



To this point, we have been lookiog at the "molecules'' of religious commitment, de- 
scribing where teadters stand on eidh of 0 series of icligious variables. In this section we 
devdop a more oiganie ippyoidi^ Marddng for ways in viAAch religious sentiments are 



woven 




I teadiers. These 

five were iliscovered #M^cd iium in inbixSb vve empk^ed an analytical technique 
called duster anaj^ysis. This itedudou^ gro^ hito types, according to ^ere ih^ 
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One important condusion 
is tfiat CatfioCic fugfi 
scfiools tend to attmct 
redgiousCtf-motivated 
teachers, at (east in 
comparison to tfxe 
CatiwCic population in 
generaC. 7b a muc/i 
greater degree than the 
average American 
Cat/tofic, the teacher in 
the CathoCic high schooC 
is a SeCiever, a church- 
goer, and a person who 
prays. 



stand on a series of characteristics. These five kinds of religious commitment are based 
on how teachers btend together the following 12 characteristics (definitions for each of 
these are given earlier in this chapter). 



Importance 

Importance of religion 
Commitment to church 

Theological Emphasis 

Christian orthodoxy 
Catholic orthodoxy 



Religious Dynamics or Functions 

Agentic religion 
Vertical religion 
Comforting religion 
Restricting religion 
Communal religion 
Horizontal religion 
Challenging religion 
Liberating religion 



These five types of commitment are labeled as follows, with the percentages of all 
teachers falling into each category: 



Self-Concerned Religionists 

Integrated, Totally Committed Religionists 

Integrated, Moderately Committed Religionists 

People-Concerned Rdigionists 

Nominal Religionists 



2% 
55% 
26% 
10% 

7% 



The distinctive characteristics of these five are listed in Exhibit 2.7. Two percent of 
teachers are described as Sdf-Concemed. These teachers have a faith which is largely 
about the self. Religion for these teachers is about "me and God/* and the principal 
function of faith is to comfort and to reinforce or strengthen one's concept of sdf. These 
themes are more important to the Self-Concerned than are the hori2X)ntal, commMnal, 
and challenging themes. 



EXHIBIT 2.7: 
Types of Religious 
Commitment 



RELIGIOUS TYPE 





Self^ooccrocd 
refiglooittt 


Integrated, 

coounittcd 
relifkmittft 


Integrated, 
oiodentcl^ 
oonunitted 
fcUidoiiitti 


People-concerned 
feflskmifti 


Nominal 
reliilonitts 


Percent of aD 
teachers 


2% 


55% 


26% 


10% 


7% 


Percent of all lay 
teachers 


3 


45 


31 


13 


9 


Percent of all 
religious teachers 


0 


93 


7 


0 


0 


Importance of 

religion 
Importance of 

diurch 


Moderate 
Low 


High 
High 


Moderate 
Moderate 


Moderate 
Low 


Low 
Low 
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Rdigious themes 



Greater 
emphasis on 
vertical, 
oomfordng, 
agnatic^ Less 
on ccMnmunal, 
hptizontal/ 



Integrated: 
Hij^onaO 



Integrated: 
High on aU 



eigjit items* ei^titenu^ 



Greater emphasis 
on conmiuiial, 
horixonid, 
diallenging. Less 
on vofttod, 
comfi>Mi|g, 
aenniic* 



Low on 
all eight 
themes. 
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Ten percent of teachers are called People-Concerned. These teachers reverse the themes 
found in the Self-Concerned type. Communal, horizontal, and challenging themes are 
more prominent than the vertical, agentic, comforting themes. These teachers have a faith 
that compels them to social action, without a parallel interest in establishing a personal 
relationship to God. 

in two types the themes are integrated. In both, teachers blend together the personal 
focus of the Self-Concerned Religionists and the social, people-serving theme found in 
People-Concerned Religionists. Itiese two, then, represent a synthesis of themes. Faith 
both comforts and challenges, has both vertical and horizontal onphases, and simulta- 
neously provides limits in one's life and gives a sense of freedom or Uberation. Th^e two 
integrated types differ on the mtensity of their &ith, or the degree to which faith directs 
and orients their approach to life. Fifty-^five percent of teadiers fall into the Int^rated, 
Totally-Committed type, and 26 percent fall into the Integrated, Moderately-Committed 
type. 

Finally, seven percent of teachers are called Nominal Religionists. Religion for these 
teachers is not totally absent, but yAm exists is fairly casual and perhaps mechanical* 
Neither religion nor church is particulariy important to diem, and their scores are relatively 
low on all eight religious themes. 

All religious (sisters, brothers, priests) fell into the two integrated categories. Much 
greater dwersity exists among the laity, with some teachers ^>pearing in each of the five 
groups, but the great majority (76%) of all lay teadiers also belong to one of the ^vo 
integrated categories. 

Some important concluding statements about Catholic high school teadiers emerge 
from these findings. Thou^i lay teacheis bring a religious <jKversity to high schools, the 
majority of lay teachers maintain the kind of babnoed and full faith brought to the schools 
by religious faculty.^ Onl^ nine percent of lay tei^ are of the Nominal type. The 
remaining 91 percent are at least moderately aoddhurdi^ glvifig sdiools 

a solid base on which to build committiwnit to^ Although some lay 

teachers may be hesitant about didr own tespcmjolbiKtii^^ formation, schools 

have a critical mass of hiy teadiers for whom faitlii and important, and who 

can make important positive contributions to the relij^ous formation of students, if they 
are gh^en ^propriate encouragement and support. There Is little or no evidence of hostility 
to religion on the part of Catholic hi^ school teachers. 



PoBtkaC and SocUU AtMuiks 

This section describes teachers' perspectives on politics, civil liberties, contemporary 
religious issues (e.g., ordination of women), and educational poli^ issues (e.g., tuition 
tax credits, sdiool prayer). At the end of the section, the attitudes of teachers are compared 
to those of the American Catholic population and to the ^eral public. 

PoClticaC Views ^ shown in Exhibit 2.8, teachers idratify more witii the Democratic party (53%) than 

the Republican (17%). The comparison of the three groups of teachers reveals major 
differences. Non-Catholic facul^ ate mole likefy to be R^ublican and less likely to be 
Democrat tiian either Catiiolic lay or ftiligioiiiir faculty: Rdi^piis (sisters, brothers, priests) 
are unusual in diat a notably \asfii^0a^^^ tiiemselves as Democrat. 

Furthermore, religious are l^s Imlly t^ bttiiib id C«|U themselves "independent." 

One nu^t infer tiiat^ because tif i^ religious would 

be considerably more Uberal pdUtit^ than^^ ^ teachers. However, when asked to 
describe tiieir political Qiimx^onrt^^ no more likdy than odier teachers 

to choose die liberal label, j^^^^^ &da1iit l9.0a^^^^^ categories 

of conservative and modmte, thm^ a idiffemiee. fteli^^ themselves less 

conservative and more moderate tlw othor ti»ld^ teachers are also pre- 




a re^gious diversity to 
fiifffi schooCs, the majority 
of [ay teachers maintain 
the /(indcf Balanced and 
fiM faith Brought to the 
schools By rdigious 
facuhy . . . Some lay 
teachers may Be hesitant 
aBout their awn 
vesponsiBiCities for 
vdigious formation, [But] 
schools hoot a criticai 
mass cf [ay teachers for 
wfiom faith is meaningful 
and important. 



EXHIBIT 2.8: Percent 
Political Parly Affiliation 



90 




dominantly "moderate/' with about equal percentages choosing the conservative (19%) 
and liberal (21%) labels. Non«C^tholic teachers have a unique distribution* with dispro- 
portionately hig^ percentages in both the conservative and liberal eateries. 

An assessment of teachers' average scores on a five-point political orientation scale (1 
- very conservative, 5 - very liberal) reveals that all three groups coalesce around the 
midpoint of 3.0, as the numbers below show: 



Table 5: Average seore on five-point poUtical orientation scale 





Catholic lay 


3.0 


Non-CathoHc9 


5.1 


Religious 


3.1 



In summary, ail three groups, on the average, describe themselves as politically mod- 
erate, or equidistant from the conservative and liberal ends of the continuum, with Catholic 
lay teachers scoring slightly more to the conservative end than the other two groups.^ 

Several other relatidnsMp$ derive mentinn^^ 

• Female teachm are slightly more liberal ttem tnale teachers;^ 
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EXHIBIT 2.9: 
Political Orientation 



Legend 

H Conservative 
Moderate 
Uberal 
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Percent 
100 



90- 



70% 




All Teachers 



Cithdic £^ Nc^ri^mifci 



• Political orientation is unrelated to age (i.e., younger teachers are no more likdy to 
be liberal than oldo* teadhters); 

• Teachers in the humanities (languages, English, literature, philosophy, religionflire 
slightly more liberal than teadiers of seienoe/math or social science (history, eco^ 
nomics, psydiology, sodology).* 

The surv^ looked at a number of other political attitude. Four of these are described 
in Table 6. 

Takhig these four items as baroptttdrs of a liberal orientation to political issues, we 
see that on three of the lour die vast 

However, it should ht ptAf f ed 6UI th<t^ 0^ positions (for ERA, for fr^MSzi^ f«^ 
government invotvauent inhmgfk^^ 

die niaiority of Americans^lK^ Later, we 

will see that teachers differ Snm ibe natton^l C^tfioUc and goieral public 

In cimp^^W 44 {lertoit of teadiers support 

the need for «dditiMf^ yAiO favor additional 
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Equal Rights for Women 



Percent 
100 



Legend 



Percent supporting the 
Equal Ri{^ts Amendment 
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Non-Cithdic 


Reli 


gjous 


Table 6: Polirical-social attitudes 




AU 
TEACHERS 


CATHOLIC LAY 


NON- 
CA11IOL1CS 


REUGIOUS 


FavoraU.S7U.S.S.IL 
immediate verifiable 
freeze on testing* 
production, and 
deployment of nuclear 
weapons 


86% 


85% 


79% 


93% 


Desire federal 
government to place 
higher priority on 
poverty and hunger 


83 


81 


74 


94 


Support dvil rights 
protection for 
homosexuals 


44 


43 


43 


47 


SuniortEvial Rights 
Amendment (BRA) 


68 


69 


69 


65 
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As with the political orientation item described earlier, relatively minor differences 
appear among the three groups of teachers. The most notable differences are these: 

• Religious are most supportive of the nuclear freeze, governmental intervention on 
behalf of the poor, and civil liberties for homosexuals; 

• Non-Catholic teachers are the least supportive of the freeze and governmental in- 
tervention on behalf of the poor (although it should be remembered that a majority 
of all groups favor them). 

Later in this chapter, we see that religious faculty do not always take what are conmionly 
called "liberaF' social positions. When the issue has to do with topics like birth control 
or abortion, religious are less likely than lay teachers to adopt the "liberal" position* 



Social Ideoto^ 



Jive items offer an itidhc 
of support for the CathoCic 
Cfturdfi's traditiond 
teacfiings on tfie issues of 
Birth controC aSartion, 
the peace pastoraC, the 
ordination of women, and 
changes in the Chxirch 
since Vatican II. On each 
of these five items, 
reCigious are more Ci/^eh/ 
than CathoCic (aity to 
offer support for the 
tmditiomd Church 
position. 



How persons respond to major political and social questions is partly dependent on how 
they resolve these three questions: What are the fundamental elements of human nature? 
How is the presence of human misfortime best explained? How are social problems b^t 
solved? In this surv^, we measured perceptions of human nature along an evaliiattve 
dimension that moves from bad/selfish/imperfe^Jble to good/loving/perfectible. Expla- 
nations for human misfortune were categorized into incHvidual explanations (i.e.. an 
individual's misfortune is a consequence of his or her qualities, such as values, abOi^, 
heredity), and systemic explanations (i.e., misfortune is a consequence of broad sodalf 
politick and economic stratification patterns beyond a person's immediate control). 

Solutions to social problems were also placed in two cat^ories. The preamble to a set 
of survey questions probing the issue of social problems described these two categories: 

Each year millions of Americans engage in bdiaviors— nlrug addiction, crime, 
violence agdnst a family member, suicide, which mt destructive to themselves 
or others. In general terms there are two different approaches to solving these 
kinds of problmns. 

(A) Change the values and attitudes of people who are likely to engage in such 
behaviors. Theory: if people had more positive moral values and a more loving 
attitude, they would avoid these destructive behaviors. 

IB) Qumge the social conditions (e.g., economic structures, prejudice, unjust 
laws) which place great stress and hardship on some people. Theory: society is 
to blame for causing some people to seek escape throu^ drug addiction and 
suicide and attack others throu^ crime and violence. 

Teachers were then asked to choose whether A, B, or a combination of A and B, was 
the best way to solve the problems of crime, drug addiction, violence, and suicide. 

For this national sample of teachers, important patterns emerge among these measures. 
A more negative concept of human nature is usually combined with an individualistic 
explanation for human misfortune and an individualistic sohition to social probleiils 
("change the values and attitudes of people"). This constellation of attitudes tends to be| 
associated with a conservative political orientation, as measured by items discussed earlier 
in this chapter.^ Conversely, teachers with a more positive view of himnan nature tend to 
select systemic ^planations for human misfortune and systemic solutions ('"change the 
social conditions"). This constdlation tends to be tied to a liberal political orientation^^^ 
These broad ideological patterns have also been found in other researdi.' ' 

When the findings are analyzed in terms of the three groups of teachers, the following 
conclusions emerge: 

• Religious (priests, sisters, brothers) have the most positive image of hummi nature, 
and non-Oitholic teadiers, the least positive.'^ On one of the items in ^e htinlan 
nature scale, 50 percent of religious daim that "people are perfectible, given: th^ ' 
ri^t sodal conditions." Thirty*five percent of Catholic lay and 29 percent of^fidn*; 
Catholic teachers agree with that statement. 
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• Religious are more likely to give a systemic explanation for human misfortune than 
either Catholic lay or non-Catholic teachers whose responses are essentially the same. 

• The three groups of teachers do not differ on their choice of individualistic or systemic 
solutions to social problems; about three quarters of all teachers dioose a combi* 
nation of these approaches* 

One reasonable hypothesis is that religious faculty, given their perspectives on human 
nature and the cause of human misfortune, lean a little more to the liberal side on some 
political issues (e.g., nuclear freeze, governmental intei^v^tion on behalf of the poor) 
than lay faculty. A similar argument can be used to explain why religious faculty place a 
higher value on social justice than lay faculty, a finding discussed later in this chapter. 



PfrH'^lClce examined two forms of prejudice: s&usm (defined as prejudice against women) and 

racism. These forms of prejudice are relatively uncommon among teachers, at least insofar 
as teachers are willing to report their sentiments honestly. However, some patterns are 
discernible in the data: 

• Male teachers report more sexism and racism than female teachers; 

• Racism is higher for males aged 35-44 than it is for any other combination of age 
and sex;'* 

• Religious are lower in racism than lay teachers. On sexism, there is no difference 
between religious and lay teachers. 



Atttttuies toward 
Re%ioii5 B^fi^ 



Exhibit 2.1 1 shows how teachers responded to ei^t i^ues* Taken together, five items 
offer an index of support for the Catholic Church' s traditional teadiings on the issues of 
birth control, abortion, the peace pastoral, the ordlnitian of women* and changie^ the 
Church since Vatican 11. On each of these five idigiou^ ai^^m than Catholip 

laity to offer support for the traditional Onttdi poi^itiojR^y Rcligtous/laity^A 
most pronounced on the peace pastorcd, birtfi control^ and abortion. The abortion question 
is about support for a constitutional amendment. Although tfie Church has not officially 
endorsed this action, the item is used as a proxy for a person's willingness to support the 
Church's pronouncements against abortion. 



EXHIBIT 2.11: 

Attitudes Toward Religious 

Issues 
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AU 


Catholk 








Teachen 


LaiQr 


Non-Otholicf 


RcUiiout 


Agree that Catholics should be permitted to 


72% 


79% 


78% 


52% 


practice artificial means of birth control 










For a constitutional amendnfent batuiing 


55 


58 


19 


77 


abortion 










Approve of changes in the Catholic Church 


70 


73 


26 


% 


since Vatican II 










Favor ordination of women to Catholic 


51 


52 


55 


44 


priesthood 










Favor use of inclusive (non-sexist) language in 


41 


37 


37 


53 


worship 










Believe priests should not take sides on 


21 


21 


21 


20 


political issues 










Like what Moral Majority stands for 


26 


28 


21 


24 


Affirm the Catholic bishops' pastoral on peace 


72 


70 


55 


92 
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Tfie vast majority faoor 
Uddm ta^mdits ahd 
scliooC prayer, altftaugli 
nm-CathoCks art 
considemB^ less 
supportive tfian otfier 
teacfiers. 



Attitudes toward 
EducatUmai Issues 



On two of these issues, the majority of teadiers in all groups depart from Church 
teaching. Sevoity-^two percent of aD teadiers take a permissive stance in regard to birth 
control; more than half of n^ous faculty also take this stand. A sU|^t majority of 
teadiers also fim^or the ordinadon of wofmen to the priesthood, with religious (44%) less 
suppordve dian Catholic teacl^ (52%). 

Non*CadiQlic lay teachers hold view6 which paralld those of Catholic lay teachers, 
except on the issue of abortikm. On^ 19 percent of ndn^Iadiolics favor a constitutional 
amendment, as compared tt> 58 percent of Catfiolic laity, 

Forty«one percent of teadiers fiivor the lue of indusive laqguage. As we mij^t predict, 
women are more supportive than men. Support for indusive languid is strongest among 
religious teadim* 

c5nly a relatively smaO minority of teachers tfiink that priests should be silent on political 
issues. About one quarter of teadiers ''like what the Moral Majority stands for.** On eadi 
of these items, there is very litde difference among the three subgroups of teachers. 



In several different ways, teadiers give good marks to Catholic schools. For example: 

• Seventy-two percent believe that "'Catholic schools promote academic achievement 
among students better than public schools do." 

• The majority believe that schools demonstrate "as mudi concern for faith devel- 
opment as for academic and sodal devdopment.** 

• The majority report that they operimce a significant sense of community in thdr 
high schools. 

On the first two of these, non-Catholics toid to give less positive evaluations than do 
Catholic lay or religious teachers. On the community dimoision, non-Catholics give hig^ 
marks. 

Teachers* attitudes towavd a pair of student behavior issues show considmble agree- 
ment among aD gibups of touchcars, as ittustrated m EkMb^ Of the three groups. 
Catholic lai^ are the most accepting of hi^ school students - use of marijuana and dcohol, 
but a strong majority of all teadiers do not approve of student experimentation with 
marijuana or moderate (kinking. 

Attitudes on three educational policy issues are charted below. 
Table 7: Attitudes toward tuition tax credits, school prayer, and homosexual teachers 



ALL NON- 
TEACHERS CATHOLIC LAfrV CATHOLICS RELIGIOUS 



Favor tuition tax credits 
for private school 
parents 


86% 


89% 


70% 


92% 


Favor prayer in public 
schools 


74 


77 


63 


74 


Believe "teadiers who 
are homosexual should 
not be allowed to teach 
in Catholic high 
schools" 


30 


31 


29 


32 



Hie vast majority favor tuition tpoif credit; and sc^iopl pn¥<c^» altiipufi^ non-Catholics 
are considerably less suppo^ groups would 

ban hoqiosecud teachers from 




EXHIBIT 2.12: 
Atliluiles Toward Student 
Chemteal Use 



Legoid 



Believe it is OK for high school 
studoits to tiy marijuaiui 

Believe it is OK for high school 
students to drink alcohol (in 
moderation) 



Percent 



100- 



90- 



80- 



70- 



60 



50- 



40- 



30- 



21% 21% 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Belief and Values of CathoUc 

Higft School Teachers 

O NCEA, 1985 




-18% 




Ail Teachers Cadiolic Laity 



Ncnt-Catholic 



RelMous 



Comparison to tfie 
Aftioiam Popii(atii^ 



How do Catholic teachers compare to other American Catholics and to American adults 
in general? Exhibit 2.13 presents comparisons on several political and social issues as 
well as on declared party affiliation. The national Catholic and general public data are 
based on Galltq) findings from 1982 and 1983 polls of the American public. Two important 
conclusions can be drawn from these findings: 

• Teadiers in Catholic hig^ schoob are generally more supportive of a nuclear freeze, 
the ERA, and civil ri^ts for homosexuals than are Oitholics in general or the 
American public in general. 

• On the issue of abortion, the reverse is true. Teachers in Catholic high schools are 
stronger in their opposition to abortion than are American Cathdics or the American 
public in general. 
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EXHIBIT 2.13: 
Attitudes of Teachers, 
Catholic Adults, and General 
Puhlic 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Beliefs and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

© NCEA. 1985 



ALL TEACHERS IN 
CATHOUC HIGH SCHOOLS 



Favor verifiable nuclear 
freeze 

Favor Equal Rights 
Amendment 

Favor civil rights for 
homosexuals 

Favor amendment banning 
abortion, or opposed to legal 
abortion in all circumstances 

View abortion as morally 
permissible when "chance of 
serious defect in the baby is 
great" 

Democrat 

Republican 



68 
44 

55 



22 
53 
17 



NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 
ADULTS 



70% 

58 

39 

19 



48 
21 



GENERAL 
PUBUC 



70% 

56 

34 

16 



81 
43 
27 



*data not available 



Values 



Moral VaSms where do Catholic teachers stand on hm^ of personal morality? To what extent do thdr 

penonal views reflect Church teaching? To piipbi^ this «^ we aslced teachers to juc^ 
each of nine situations along a moraDy rig^t to nioniHy (several of th^ 

situations expand issues discussed in the section ott attitudes).*' 
Perspectives on abortion vary by the dnsuinstaniscte, as the figures below show: 

Table 8: Views on abortion (percent hidleathig tf5ii«l(^ Or «^ 



ALL NON- 
TEACHERS CATHOUC LAITY CATHOUC^ REUOIOIIS 



Legal abortion when 
the diance of a serious 
defect in the baby is 
great 


60% 


60% 


23% 


86% 


Legal abortion for a 
mnried woman who 
does not want more 
children 


78 


81 


48 


92 


Legal abortion if the 
dai^ to the mother's 
health is great 


37 


36 


12 


58 



Most teachers oppose abortion in the first two sets of cbrcumstances described above. 
In the thwd circumstance (when the mother's life is threatened), most teadiers do not 
oppose abortion. Both diversity in judgment and a situational approach to the issue seem 
to be reflected in their responses. 

In all three sittittions* idigious fiiculty are most stronig^y q^x»ed to abortion. Even 
within the links of rdigiout, a rignificant nninori^ does not tqppose legal abortion in 
drcunattuu^esihat pose a^g^ dng»r to di0 motho^s health. Results for the six other 
moral i»ues are described in Table 9. 
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Table 9: Other moral issues (percent indicating uswUfy or always morally wrong) 



ALL NON- 
TEACHERS CATHOUCLAmr CATHOLICS RELIGIOUS 



Remarriage by two 
divorced adults (former 
soouses Hvincf) 


22% 


16% 


5% 


46% 


Sexual relations 
betw^n two unmarried 
adults 


48 


42 


29 


75 


Sexual relations 
between two 17-year- 
olds 


75 


76 


54 


89 


Sexual relations 
between two consenting 
adults of the same sex 


62 


60 


53 


74 


Artificial birth control 


18 


15 


3 


39 


Euthanasia (both 
patient and family 
request the termination 
of life) 


52 


50 


18 


79 



Some important patterns emerge from an assessment of these six issues combined with 
the three abortion items. 

• On five of the nine, the majority of teachers aflinn a position consonant with Catholic 
teaching. The following chart presents these five, as well as the four on which the 
majority of teachers depart from Church teaching. 

ISSUES ON WHICH MA|ORITY OF ISSUES ON WHIGH MAfORITY OF 

TEACHERS AGREE WTTH CHURCH TEACHERS mSACREB WriH CHURCH 

TEACHINOS TEAOONGS 



Abortion (when baby threatened) Abortion (i^en there is great danger to 

mother's health) 

Abortion (when pregnancy is inconvenient) Remarriage by divorced Catholics 

Sexual relations between teenagers S^ual relations between unmarried adults 

Homosexuality Birth control 

Euthanasia 

• Teachers disagree with traditional Church teachings most on the issue of birth controL 

• On each of the nine issues, religious faculty are most likely to agree with traditional 
Church teachings. 

• On each of the nine issues, non-Catholic faculty are least likely to agree with tra- 
ditional Church teachings. 

Averaging responses to the nine issues together forms an index of support for traditional 
Catholic teadiings (with an average of 1 indicating strong disagreement and S indicating 
strong agreement). The three groups attain tftese average: 

stkInc nIn^ catJouc keuLous strInc 

DfSAGaCEMENT CATHOUCS LAfTV AGRCEMeNT 



Sfmii^ the JmA ^ ^BeB^ and iMtes cf Cat/wHc 9{yA Scfwo( *Teac/iers 



Note that Catholic lay teachers are about equidistant from the other two groups of 
teachers.'^ 

Teachers' age also has a considerable impact on this index, with averages for the three 
groups of teachers distributed as follows:'^ 



S.I S4 



i — I — h 



.«»^?c£r^ WOra ACES 49 OR STRONC 

DISACREEMENT S4 1M4 OLDER AGREEMENT 



Together, the three teacher categories and the three age categories account for 30 percent 
of the variance in the mondity index, an effect that is relativdy strong in terms of this 
kind of research. No significant differences were found on this index between men and 
women. 



Life Goats Teachers were asked to evaluate 22 different life goals, including both personal goals and 

social/global goals. Each goal was evaluated along a five-point scale (unimportant, not 
very important, somewhat important, quite fanportant, «tremeiy important). Exhibit 2.14 
gives the percentages of teadiers sele^g the "extremdy important" response, these 
percentages are rank ordered in Exhibit 2.15. 

Three life goals are hi the top five of all 22 for each group of teachers. These are "to 
be kind and loving to other people," "to feel good about myself," and "to have hope for 



EXHIBIT 2.14: 
Percentage of Teachers 
Selecting Each of 22 Life 
Goals as Extremely 
Important 



AO 
TtRchen 



CatlMdic 
Ldiy 



Noa-CRthoiict RclMoM 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Bel^ and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

e NCEA, 1985 



To be kind and loving to other people 

To have Cod at the center of my life 

To feel good about myself 

To have good irfiysical and emotional health 

To have hope for the future 

To have a strong and iR^^anlngful religious faith 

To do »}methii|g inqxnrtant with my life 

To find hqypfaiess 

To devdop my skills and abilities 

To be successful in my career 

To have dme for mysdf 

To hdp combat racism 

To help promote economic and social justice 

To help promote world peace 

To spend time helping people who are less 
fortunate than I am 

To have many friends who care about me 
To practice moderation in everything 1 do 
To help change American economic policies 

which oppress people in other countries 
To have mote money than I have now 
To have an exciting, fun-filled life 
TobewelMiked 

To do whatever I want to do, whenever I want 
to do it 



50% 


46% 


51% 


58 


46 


34 


29 


85 


43 


44 


54 


35 


43 


48 


50 


27 


42 


43 


41 


39 


41 


32 


24 


71 


37 


41 


36 


30 


34 


36 


42 


24 


27 


31 


32 


15 


23 


26 


30 


11 


17 


19 


20 


11 


12 


9 


16 


15 


10 


7 


10 


18 


10 


5 


11 


19 


9 


6 


7 


17 


8 


10 


5 


S 


7 


7 


7 


6 


6 


5 


7 


9 


6 


7 


8 


1 


5 


5 


9 


1 


4 


5 


5 


2 


1 


1 


4 


0 



EXHIBIT 2.15: 

Rank Orders for 22 Life 

Goals 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Bd^ and Values of Catholic 

Hi^ School Teachers 

e NCEA, 1985 



To be kind and loving to odier peo|de 

To have God as the center of n^ life 

To feel good about myself 

To have good physical and emotional health 

To have hqw for the ftitare 

To have a strong and meaningfiil rdigious faith 

To do something tanportant with my life 

To find happness 

To develop my skills and abilities 

To be successful fai tag career 

To have time for myself 

To hdp combat racism 

To hdp promote economic and social justice 

To hdp promote worid peace 

To spend time hdping people who are less 

fortunate than I am 
To have many friends who care about me 
To practice moderation in eveiything I do 
To hdp diange American economic polides 

whidi oppress people in odier countries 
To have more money dun I have now 
To have an mating, fun- filled life 
To be wefl-liked 

To do whatever I want to do, whenever I want 
to do it 



AH 
Tcacfacrt 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 



Catholic 
«^ 

2 

7 

3 

1 

4 

8 

5 

6 

9 
10 
11 
13 
16 
19 
17 

12 
15 
21 

14 
18 
20 
22 



Non-Cathollc* RcMgiom 



2 
9 
1 
3 
5 
10 
6 
4 
7 
8 

n 

12 
14 
13 
19 

20 
18 
17 

16 
15 
21 
22 



3 
1 
5 
7 
4 
2 
6 
8 
12 
15 
14 
13 
10 
9 
11 

18 
16 
16 

21 
20 
19 
22 



the future." The two explicitly religious gofds ("to have God at the center of my life", 
and "to have a strong and meaningful reli^^ous faith") are in the top five for reli|^oiis 
faculty but not for Catholic lay or non-Cadudic faculty. 

Four of the life goals are related to concerns about social justice and world peace, areas 
that have been the subject of much traditional Catholic social teaching. The rankings for 
these four are listed below. 

Table 10: Rankings for four social justice and peace goals 

ALL ms- " 

TEACHERS CATHOLIC LAITY CATHOLICS RELIGIOUS 



To help combat 

racism 12 13 12 13 

To help promote 
economic and social 

justice 13 16 14 10 

To help promote 

world peace 14 19 13 9 

To help change 
American economic 
policies which 
oppress people in 

other countries 18 21 \7 16 



Sfiaring tfie J^Qith: Tfk'BiU^s aniVahes of CakfuJk iHighSch^ 



if 



n/\/fiik CatfwCic fu0fi 
sclwoC teachers are much 
more supportive of Cfmdi 
teacfurys tfum t/ie 
American Catfwdc 
population ingeneraC, it 
is also true t/iat teacfiers 
tend to ta/^ a very 
tolerant view of birth 
controC, and in certain 
circumstances, tHeir Basic 
opposition to oBortion 
yieOb to a greater concern 
for the fiedth and safety 
of the motfier. 



These findings suggest that concerns for social justice are not top priorities for many 
Catholic teachers. In terms of teachers' value hierarchies! these four tend toward the 
middle of the list of 22. Religious attach slightly more importance to these goals than 
other teachers. Catholic lay teachers give these the lowest ranks, with non-Catholic& falling 
between. 

These results should not be taken to imply that Catholic hig^ school teachers are 
insensitive to human suffering and conflict. Suffering and conflict can be addressed in 
two ways — by showing compassion for social victims and by changing the economic and 
social causes of suffering. Teachers appear to place high value on the first of these 
approaches (as evidenced by the finding that "to be kind and loving to other people" is 
the top-ranked goal of the 22) and much lower value on seeking systemic change. Never- 
theless, the importance of teachers' commitments to positive social change is highlighted 
in a recent statement by The Sacred Congr^tion for Catholic Education: 

The vocation of eveiy Catholic eduicator includes the work of ongoing social 
development: to form men and women who will be ready to take their place in 
society, preparing them in such a way that they will make the kind of social 
commitment which ^vill enable them to work for the improvement of social 
structures, making th»e structures more conforaied to the principles of the 
Gospel. Thus, they wifl form human beings who will make human society more 
peaceful, fraternal, and communitarian. Today's world has tremendous problems: 
hunger. tlUteniGy and human exploitation: sharp contrasts in the standard of 
living of individuals and countries; aggression and violence, a growing drug 
problem, legalization of abortion, dong with many other examples of the deg- 
radation of human Ufe. All of this demands that QithoHc educators develop in 
themselves, and cultivate in their students, a keen social awareness and a profound 
sense of civic and political responsibility. The Catholic educator, in other words, 
must be com m itted to the task of forming men and women m^o will make the 
''civilization of love" a reality.'* 



Summary 

hat are the inq)lications of these findings? First, the good news is that the majority 
of teachers in Catholic high schools contniue to hold strong faith commitments. 
A student in a contemporary, prototypical Catholic high school will be surrounded by 
teachers who care about the faith. This is true even thoi^ the percentages of lay teachers 
have increased draniaticaily in the last 20 years. Presumably, many schools are quite 
successful in sdecting Is^ teachers whose personal foith commitments hdp to promote a 
community of faith. To a much greater degree than the average American Catholic, the 
teacher is a conunitted bdiever, closely bonded to the Church. 

At the same time, the survey also raises some difficult questions. While Catholic by 
teachers depart only to a relatively small d^gnbe from religious faculty on measures <rf 
religious commitment, the pattern of responses of non*Catholics is quite different. In 
general, non-Catholic teachers in Catholic sdiools are not hostile to the school's religious 
identity, but neither are they enthusiastic stipporters of Catfiolic teaching in a ntmtber of 
areas. How is the Catholic hlg^ school to balance respect for the conscience and com- 
petence of its non-Cadiolic teachers^ most of whom are people of faith and good will, 
with an institutional commitment to a specifically Catholic rdigiotis formation for its 
students? 

The stud^ also reports a variety of responses from all teachers on moral issues, and a 
diversity of views on sev^ aspects of sexual morality. While Catholic high school teachers 
are nmch more supportive of Oiurdi teadiings than die Americctti Catholic population 
in general, it is also true that teadters tend to take a veiy tolerant view of birth control 
and ui certafai circumstances, theur basic opposition to abortion yields to a greater concern 
for the heaMi and safety of the modier.v Iti short; this study confirms the fact that 
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teaching moral norms in a pluralistic society is a complex and challenging task. How is 
the Catholic hi^ school to help its teachers contini:e to grow in a mature faith that 
balances fidelity and respect for the traditional teaching authority of the Church with 
fidelity and respect for the individual conscience? How is the school to help its teachers 
develop a deeper understandinf and appreciation of timeless moral principles and a 
growing smsitivity to tfie compt^ties of new and rqpidly dianging situations? It should 
come as no surprise that tfie data uncovered in this 8tu<^ indicates that these questions 
have yet to be resolved by CadtoUc high sdiools. 

Our research adds an additional and {^«aps unexpected question. Why do all teachers, 
religious and lay, report Kmit^ endiusiasm for issues of social justice and beace? Do 
their responses indicate rejection or unfamtliarity with the Church's social teachings? It 
is also possible that our survey instrument was unable to discern what some would 
characterize as a semantic issue, the rejection of language percehred as slogan* of concept 
reduced to cliche. Nevertheless, whether the responses rqnesoit a rejection of language 
or an indifference to the concept of action on behalf of justice, this report strongly suggests 
that the Catholic high school needs to constd^ ways to strengthen its faculty's commitment 
to form "men and women who will make the 'civilization of love' a reality.'' 



How would you describe your own religious type? Whidi of the five types do you 
believe are present on your faculty? Is tihere friction among teachers v^o represmt 
different types? Is this friction constructive? 

Do lay faculty in your school have a coll?gial relationship with religious faculty? Are 
there times vAtm lay teadhers feel excluded by rel^ous? Are there times v^en religious 
feel exduded by the lay faculty? How mi^t the quality of faculty relationships be 
improved in your school? 

Are there times v^en religious faculty feel as thou^ religious formation is all up to 
them? 

4. What are the implications for the Catholic school of the fact that some teachers faO 
to support some Church teachings on moral and social issues? 

5. Do you see in the faculty at your school a diversity of approaches to the social and 
doctrinal t^chings of the Church? Is the diversity accepted? To ivhat extent does it 
present problems? 

6. Is your evahiation of life goals similar to that of your categoty in the sample? If not, 
how does it differ? ^ 

7. Does your school provide teachers with opportunities to discuss and explore their own 
beliefs and values? 

8. How are your religious beliefs, attitudes, and values communicated in the classroom? 
In extracurricular and other school settings? 



Questions /or 
R^lectUm and 
DiscussUm 



cs on 

Formation 



efinitions of religious education abound. For some people, religious education 
encompasses all of life. Gabriel Moran, for example, in his Religious Education 
Development,^ describes three stages of religious education: 

1. Simply religious — Education in childhood is religious; it deals with fundamental 
orientation to life and death, ultimate mysteries, and visions of unity. 

2. Christian or Jewish or Muslim — In this intermediary stage, one gets the solid sub- 
stance of a particular religious orientation; one is invited to join in the adventure 
of finding closer approxiniations to the truth. 

3. Religiously Qiristian (lewish, Muslim)— Here the specific religious form is given a 
richer context of understanding; the adult discovers that childhood was not all in 
error and that rational control needs a religious context of mystery and wonder. 

His theory afBrms that "questions of origin, destiny, and deepest meaning are there at 
every tum."^ In this understanding, then, religious education is a lifelong task which is 
dynamic and evolving. 

Others describe religious education in terms of its purposes: "An education which 
quickens the intelligence and enriches the mind with knoMiedge but fails to develop the. 
will and direct it to the practice of virtue may produce scholars, but it cannot produce 
good [people]."' Religious education in this sense is designed to promote attitudes and 
behaviors which a particular community defines as "good." 

In this chapter, we take an eclectic approach to religious education, conceiving it as 
involving both implicit education, the creation of environments in which inner inclinations 
and propensities are encouraged to grow and evolve, and explicit education, in yAtkh 
specific values and virtues are encouraged or "tau^t." Because the term "education" 
too often is used to refer only to explicit educational functions, we use the phrase "religious 
formation" throu|^out the remainder of this chapter to represent both the implicit and 
explicit dimensions of religious development. 

Religious formation is, of course, a complex process. In this study, the religious for- 
mation of students includes these dimensions: 

• A personal affirmation of and commitment to |esus Christ (evangelization) 

• An understanding of Christ's teachings and their meaning for one's life (catechesis) 

• A bond to the Church and the community of faith 

• Involvement in the Sacraments and prayer 

• Commitment to service in both its interpersonal dimension and its communitarian 
dimension. 




Sfioring tfie Jaitfi: Ifie ^BiSrfs andl/aim of CatiioSc !Hi^ School Teachm 



This chapter is divided into two major parts. The first part looks at how teachers view 
the goals and objectives of litigious formation in Catholic high schools. The second part 
describes teachers' personal commitments to religious formation. 



ReB0ious Farmatian: Teacliers' Perceptions 
ofScHopb 

For 17 different characteristics listed in the survey, teachers designated how much 
emphasis diey thought a Catholic hi^ school should place on developing each charac- 
teristic in its students. Exhibit 3.1 portrays their responses. 



Wfiat Hi^a SohooU 
ShoM Be DoHnq 



One important conctusion 
is that the vast nu^anty 
cf CathoCic fiigh schooC 
teachers aclQmvtedge that 
the schools' role in 
reGgUms formation sfunM 
inchuk attention to a 
numSer of concerns, 
listen zue comBine 
teachers tvfio assign 
''mofor emphasis" zoith 
those who assign 
''moderate emphasis/' 80 
percent ornum endorse 
each the 12 vdigious 
Q ''^kcation chamcterist^ 
<JC K something high schools 



Mastery of basic academic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics, teachers say, should 
be the number one emphasis, with critical thinking skills and intellectual curiosity not 
far behind. All three of Uiese characteristics tend to be closely associated with the school's 
academic mission. 

According to teadiers, a second major emphasis for the school should be the devel* 
opment of a healthy self-concept for its students. Interestingly, all three categories- 
Catholic lay, non-Catholtcs, religious faiculQr--Hnark this as the second major emphasis. 
Ctevelopmont of compassion is also nuiked among first fhrip by all three groups. 

Though Catfiolic lay and non-Catholic teachers' pat:eptions on these first char^ 
acteristics are almost exactly the sfun^ religious faculty cfiffer on two. For them, a vibrant 
faith is the characteritetic tlwt is most important/and a personal com^ to jesus is 
also among the first fiw major prioriti 

For rdigious and Catfu)Hc lay teachers, the low^^^ of all aspects of the schooFs 
mission is "aesthetic appreciation/* For non-Catholics, it is "acceptance of Catholic teadi^ 
ings on moral values»*V 

How do the characteristics more ctesely associated with rdigious formation fare, gen- 
erally? Table 1 gives the overall ranking of 12 of the 17 characteristics, based on idl 
teachers' percqitions of "major emphasis.'* 

Table I: Characteristies that sdiools should emphasize 

AVERAGE RANKINGS, 
ALL TEACHERS 



Healthy 8df-concq;>t 


2 


Compassion 


5 


A vibnmt, nuture religious faith 


6 


Tolennoe 


7 


Understanding and oonunitment to justice 


8 


A penonal oonmntment to |esus 


9 


Understanding and oonunitment to peace 


10 


Knowledge of Catholic doctrine 


11 


Acceptance of Cathdic teacMngi «in moral values 


12 


An unda8tandingof^(ri)al inttnttependence 


13 


A dear undeistanding of ttii» iBlble 


14 


An understanding of the structural roots of ii^tice 


16 



The rankfaags indicate that the affective dimensions of religious formation (self*concept^ 
compassicm, tolerance) lect^e the^^^v^^ comes next. Oenr 

eraUasdccHDoptif^^ ^pM ititatlependence and an^ 

widmtandingirfthe^triK^^ {imdament|i|;l 
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EXHIBIT 3.1: 
Ptrceptions of School 
Mission 

pefccntages wlio Indicate 
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AU 


Calbolk 








Teachers 


Uily 


Non-Catholics 


Reli^otu 


Mastarv of readinff writinflt and in&theinatics 


89% 


90% 


95% 


83% 


skills 










A healthy self-concept 


89 


88 


91 


90 


Critical thinking skills 


83 


83 


87 


82 


Intellectual curiosity 


81 


81 


89 


77 


Compassibn 


79 


75 


77 


88 


A vibrant* mature religious faith 


72 


67 


54 


96 


Tfilerance 


69 


63 


71 


74 


Understanding and commitment to justice 


68 


64 


68 


77 


A Dcrsonal commitment to lesus 


63 


57 


49 


86 


Understanding and commitment to world peace 


53 


44 


53 


73 


iCnowtedfle of Cathc^ic doctrine 


52 


51 


35 


68 


/\cccpianwCL oi vauiuiiv icavnui|^ uii inurw 




51 


29 


70 


values 










An understanding of c^obal interdependence 


49 


46 


54 


54 


A clear understanding of the Bible 


49 


42 


49 


64 


An understanding of histoiy 


49 


48 


56 


44 


An understanding of the structural roots of 


47 


42 


46 


56 


injustice 










Aesthetic appreciation 


32 


28 


38 


38 



postulates of peace and justice— are ranked mudi lower. Rdatively low on perceived 
school priorities are ^riiat mai^ mifi^t consider the tntditional components of religious 
education: doctrine^ morat teaching, and Scripture/ 

Some important patterns emerge amo^g the three cat^ories of teachers (see Exhibit 
3.1): 

• Doctrine, Church teachings, and Scripture are given greater emphasis by religious 
than by lay facidty; 

• Peace and justice are also emphasized ^nore by religious faculty. Indeed, on each of 
the 12 rdigiotis education dimensions, religious assign greater emphasis than do lay 
faculty; 

• Catholic 1^ teachers place greater enqphasis on those characteristics that refer to 
faith, Jesus, doctrine, and sodal teachuigs than do non^Catholic teachers. Non^Cath- 
oltc teachers assign greater imixntance to die affective and peace/justice character* 
istics. 

One important conclusion is tiiat tite vast n^Jority of Catfiolic hi^ school teachers 
acknowledge diat die schools' role in reli^us foimatioii should include attention to a 
number of concerns. When wecombiiu:f tdiipher8 u4^^ with tiidse 

who assign ''moderate onqphisis/* 0 perc^ 12 reiigious 

education duuracteristics as sometiifaig hl^ none of 

the 12 do more tiian 10 percent of teach^ think sdiools should place "minor" or 
"no"emphasis. 



What HUlh $ehoo(8 ^^^^^ ^ ftports teachers' percqitions of three aspects of their school's conmiitment to 

^ ^ religious formation. 

^ Whenwe€miibine''tosoi^^ 

O of teacheii in aU <^«e^ai s^^^ s^^ a type of 
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Wfiik Virtually off 
teac/iers Bdieve t/kir 
schooC places strong 
empfiasis on tfk rkigious 
formation of students, 
some teachers do not set 
this emphasis influencing 
the selection of teachers. 



Table 2: Schoob* oommitment to religious formation 



ALL 

TEACHERS 



% "to some degree" or "to a lugfi degree*' 



CATHOLIC LAY 



NON- 
CATHOLICS 



REUGIOIJS 



The administration 
conveys to staff, 
parents, and students, 
by means of actions 
taken and decisions 
made, that education is 
a type of ministry. 


84% 


83% 


79% 


90% 


The school 

demonstrates as much 
concern for faith 
development as for 
academic and social 
development. 


94 


94 


93 


96 


in selecting new 
teachers, major 
emphasis is placed on 
evidence of candidates' 
commitment to faith or 
to the value system of 
the church. 


59 


59 


46 


67 



ministry but even more strongly convey that faith development is as great a concern as 
academic and social devetopment. 

The marks are not so hi^ when it comes to the process of selecting new teachers. 
Overall, slightly more than half (59%) of teachers believe their sdiool ''to some degive'' 
or ''to a hig^ degree" plae^ major emphasis on a teacher candidate's faith and value 
commitment. 

One possible interpretation of these findings: While virtually all teachers believe their 
school places strong emphasis on the religious formation of students, some teachers do 
not see this emphasis influencing the selection of teachers.V If this is true, schools may 
find it helpful to develop more explicit policies and practices relating the selection of 
teachers to the school's religious mission. 

In response to a related question, 38 percent of teachers say that they believe at their 
school a teacher who announces that he or she is an athdst will find his/her contract will 
not be renewed. 

Approximately two-thirds of teachers say that their school provides, on at least a yeariy 
basis, in-service training for all faculty on their role in the school's overall religious mission. 
At the same time, there is a plea on the part of nruiny teachers for clarification of that 
role, for a clear statement of the school's mission, for examination not only of the dis- 
tinctiveness of Catholic schools but also of what it means to be a teacher in a Catholic 
school. This plea presents a challenge to administrators, one that involves vision— ^shaphig 
their statements of mission<-^nd action—dialoguing with and involving their staff in 
steps toward ftilfiUing their shared mission. 

Two other statements address the teacher's «ole in religious and value education. Table 3 
gives teachers' responses. 

Note the disparity among the categories in both sets of r^pons^. Only about one«half 
of non-Catholic teachers agree that their school has clear expectations. This petveption 
may account, in part, for the fact that only one-fourth want ifHtervice opiH)ituiMti^^^^o^^ 
religious and value formation. Uncertainty and possibly apprehension and/or mi$iinder* 
standing of their role may make them unwilling to commit time and enei^y to wh^illi!^ 
may regard as a nebulous or irrelevant concept 



Tenpeetives on 7(§[igious Jormation 



I'fk perceptions of 
teachers am positive, But 
there is ample room for 
impnyoement and a more 
eritfmiastic e?(pression of 
commitment. 



Table 3: Expectations and in-service training 



ALL 
TEACHERS 



CATHOUC LAY 



NON* 
CATHOLICS 



RELIGIOUS 



My school has very 

clear expectations of the 

teacher's role in 

religious and value 

education. 68% 

I wish my school 
provided more in- 
service training on 
religious and value 
education. 49 



67% 



47 



55% 



26 



79% 



72 



In addition to their schoors general approach to religious development, teachers as- 
sessed their school's commitment to fostering a community of faith, one of the frequently 
professed goals of Catholic education. To what degree, for example, do schools encourage 
the development of community? Table 4 shows teachers' responses to two different 
statements. 

Table 4: Schools' commitment to community 



% "lo some deg^e" or "to a high deffee'* 





ALL 
TEACIJERS 


CATHOUC LAY 


NON- 
CATHOLICS 


RELIGIOUS 


Staff and students 










experience a deep sense 
of community. 


77% 


76% 


73% 


81% 


Staff at this school pray 
together as a group and 
discuss their spiritual ^ 
concerns. 


46 


49 


43 


43 



About three-fourths of teachers feel that community is evident to some degree or to a 
high degree in their schools. Less than half report that teachers discuss their spirited 
concerns and pray together. These responses suggest that many teachers do not see a 
necessary connection between community and the sharing of faith. This issue deserves 
reflection and discussion among high school administrators and teaching staffs. 



Wftot Teachers Do teachers perceive their colleagues' commitments to religicius formation? Four 

items that explored this question are listed in Exhibit 3.2. 

Religious faculty have a slightly more positive evaluation of teachers than do lay teach- 
ers. For example, 36 percent of religious report that "most teachers seek to witness to 
the faith to a high degree," as compared to 20 percent of Catholic laity and 12 percent 
of non-Catholics. 

Overall evaluations tend to suggest that rdigious formation receives some degree of 
attention from most teachers, but perhaps not at a profound or sustained level. The 
majority of teadiers, for atample, report that witnessing to the faith in the classroom 
occurs "to scnne dq;ree/' while only 22 percent claim it occurs "to a high degree." A 
majority (60%) also bdieve that "to some degree" the religion department is expected 
to hancHe foith development, but few believe tlris occurs "to a hi^ d^ree." In summary, 
the perceptions of teachers are posithre, but there is ample room for improvement and a 
more enthusiastic lopression of commitment.^ 



EXMBIT 3.2: 
Pefcepdons of Other 
Teachers 
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All 


CMiwUc 








Teadiers 




Noo-Catholks 


RellghNn 


bi the deisroom, mott teachen seek to 










witness to their Christian bith 










Percent "to a hi|^ degree" 


22% 


20% 


12% 


36% 


Percent "to some degree" 


55 


57 


49 


56 


rerceni unie or noc at aii 


23 


23 


38 


o 

8 


Teachers tend to be apathetic about promotbig 










hith devetopment in students 










Percent "to a high degiee" 


5 


5 


7 


3 


Percent "to some degree" 


36 


35 


33 


40 


Percent "little" or "not at aO" 


59 


60 


60 


57 


Teachers tend lo leave the tuk of frith 










devetopnent to those fai the religion 










department 










Percent "to a high degree" 


22 


23 


25 


18 


Percent "to some degree" 


60 


56 


61 


65 


Percent "little" or "not at aU" 


18 


21 


14 


17 


1 thfailc diat non-Catholic teachers hi my 










school should be as responsible for religious 










and value education as CatboUe teachers 










Percent agree 


75 


73 


62 


90 



Three-quarters of all teachers (and 6 out of 10 non-Catholics) expect non-Catholic 
teachers to assume some measure of responribility for rdlgious and value formation, 
indicating that the concept of '*teacher as religious educator'' has broad general acceptance 
within the ranks of Catholic hi^ school faculties. 



RelmUms Farmatian: TeacBers' 
Se^Perceptians 

Two survey items give a general indication of the degree to which tteachers personally 
understand and accept their responsibilities to promote the religious and value aims of 
their schools. Responses are shown in Exhibit 3.3. Nme out of ten religious accept the 
mandate, as compared to seven of ten Catholic lay and five of ten non-Catholic teachers. 
Combining these categories, 76 percent of all teachers report feeling an obligation ''to 
promote the religious faith of my students/' The lower rate for non-Catholics nmy be due 
to the fact that neariy half ''are not sure what my role is in the religious development of 
students." 



Re%Um5 Tormai\on 
Qo^ds Teachers Set 
for Themsdves 



To this point, we have discovered that most teachers: (a) believe that Catholic hij^ schools 
should be about the business of religious and value formation, which they understand 
inchides a broad set of goals ranging ftom teachmg of Catholic doctrine to promoting 
conmiitment to social justice and (b) assign to thenvidves, in their role as teacher, a 
measure of responsibih^ for the faith and value develofnnent of their students. We probed 
deeper hito how teachers percdve their rdc9 m teachm, know^ that definitions of 



TirspecHves an !RfIigm$ formation 



EXHIBIT 3.3: 

Teachers' Self Perceptions of 
Their Role in Religious 
Formation 



Percent 



Legend 



Agree that "1 feel an obligation 
to promote the religious faith 
of my students" 

Agree that "I know what my 
role is in the religious 
development of my students" 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Beliefs and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

O NCEA. 1985 



100- 




All Teachers 



Catholic Laity 



Non-Cadiolic 



teachers seem to 6e nwre 
interested, or at least 
mare comfortcSk, in 
communicatiii0 values 
oBout self andsocid 
mponsiBiCity tfim in 
promoting zufiat misfit 6e 
considered the 
fimdamentaC source of 
these values — ncunety, a 
tedious faitfi rooted in a 
dtstinctitfeOf CatfioCic 
^adition. 



these responsibilities vary greatly. Teachers in this project were asiced to indicate the 
relative importance of each of 12 rdigtous formation goals in meeting their responsibilities 
to promote the spbitual growth of their students. The 12 goals are listed on the ii^ page 
in rank order, based on the percentages of teachers marking eadi as extremely important 
or very important. 

The three goals that teachers find most important are experiential and social bi emphasis. 
Concehrably, one could address these goals without using explidtly religious language or 
invoking theological concepts or symbols. Indeed, the least important goals on the list 
have to do with explicitly sharing one's religious faith and promoting an understanding 
of Catholic doctrine and teaching. What infoiences can we draw from these findings? 
Teachers seem to be more interestedt or at least more comfortable, in communicating 
values about self and social responsibility tfian in promoting what mi^t be considered 
the fundamental source of these Vidues— namely, a religious foith rooted in a distinctively 
Catholic tradition.^ Stated another way, teadiers are more apt to be involved in forming 
students' moral and social yahies thaii in et^gelis^tion or catechesis. Perhaps the re- 
sponsibilities for the expiidd^ rdij^oiis tasks of evangdization and catechesis are still 
seen as objectives most appr^ately ddi^ted to the religious studies department and 
the campus niinistiy team/ 
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Some strong differences in gpei priorities among teacher subgroups are shown in 
Exhibit 3.4. On the average, 78 percent of religious assign high unportance to each of 
the 12, as compared to 52 percent of Catholic laity and 40 percent of ncMi-Catholics. The 
greatest discrepancies between religious and lay faculty are on these facets of religious 
formation: 



EXHIBIT 3.4: 




All 


Catholic 






Importance of 12 Teaching 




TcMhers 


Uh| 


Non-Cathoiica 


Relifioiii 


Goals 


Help students see the relevance of a Christian 
value system in their daily lives 


71% 


68% 


50% 


94% 


Percent extremely or very 


Help promote a sense of community within my 


70 


67 


63 


82 


important 


school 










Tell students about my own rdigious faith 


31 


25 


14 


53 




Promote faith development in my students 


52 


46 


33 


79 




Challenge students to make a lidth commitment 


38 


30 


22 


68 




Help students develop compassion for other 


82 


78 


79 






people 












Help students develop a commitment to 


59 


51 


58 


77 




inomoting social justice 












Help students develop moral bdiefs consistent 


53 


52 


27 


75 




with the CadwUc CSnirch's teadii^gs 












Help students oqierience and affirm God's love 


64 


59 


44 


90 




Help students understand Catholic Church 


44 


40 


17 


70 




doctrine and teadiing 










Shanty the Faith: 


Encourage students to participate in the 


55 


52 


34 


79 


The BeUi^ and Vahia ofCaOwtk 


Suramenls. liturgy, and common prayer 










Hiifi School Teadien 


Encourage studmts to participate in service 


55 


53 


42 


71 


• N(XA,1985 


ptojccti 











BEST COPY AVAtlAlSUE 
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• Tell students about my own religious faith 

• Challenge students to make a faith commitment 

• Help students understand Catholic moral teachings 

• Help students understand Catholic doctrine 

• Encourage participation in Sacraments, liturgy, and common prayer 

The differences between religious and lay faculty are relatively small on the social and 
afiective dimensions of religious formation and relatively large on the dimensions of 
evangelization, doctrine, and ritual. 

Teachers were also asked to evaluate their own success in achieving each of these 12 
goals. The two goals that most often receive ''fair" or ''poor" evaluations are "to challenge 
students to make a faith commitment" and "to help students understand Catholic Church 
doctrine and teaching." About 50 percent of all teachers mark their performance as fair 
or poor on each of these two goals. None of the other 12 goals receive greater than 3ft 
percent "fair" or "poor" ratings. 



Index cf Cmmnitment ^ nine-point index of teachers' commitments to religious formation provides the basis 
to ReU^Ums additional analysis. Responses to the items were scored in the following way: 

Fnfffuitioit 




The ind^ ranges from 0 (no measurable commitment to religious formation) to 9 (the 
highest possible degree of commitment to religious formation). The scale averages attained 
by the groups of teachers are as follows. 



All Teachers S.6 

Religious 7.4 

Catholic Laity 5.4 

Non-Catholic8 3.7 

The distribution of ea^ of the groups on the nine*item index is shown in Exhibit 3.5. 
Note that 93 percoit of reHgious &cul^ score at the midpoint of 5 or hij^er, as compared 
to 64 percent of Catholic lay and 42 percent of non-Catholic faculty. 
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EXHIBIT 3.5: 
Commitment to Religious 
Formation 



Percent 



30- 



25- 



20- 



Low 0 
Commitmeiit 



ALL TEACHERS 



16% 



15% 




8 9 High 

Commitinent 



Percent 
30 



CATHOLIC LAITY 



25- 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Belief and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

O NCEA, 1983 




Law 0 
Commitment 



9 High 
Commitment 



Sumnuny 



( I he major theme running through these findings is tliat religious faculty and lay faculty 
X approadi religious formation differently. Religiotis teachers as compared with lay 
teachers: 

• Are more oonnmitted to conmiunicating traditional Catholic doctrine and social teach- 
ings to their students. 

• Are more willing to share explidtty religious sentiments (e.g., "my faith") with their 
students. 



Lay teachers as compared with religious: 

• Place higher priority ki religious formation on affective and sodal dimensions, sudi 
as dew^qring compassion and tolerance for others and eiqieriencing and giving 
a£Bnnatira» 
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EXHIBIT 3.S (condnued) 
Commitment to Religious 
Formation 



Percent 



30- 



NON-CATHOLICS 




Sharing the Faith: 
The Beliefs and Values oj Catholic 
High School Teachers 
C NCEA. 1985 



Low 0 
Conunitment 



9 High 
Comimtment 



Using the nine-point index of commitment to teligious formation, 56 percent of lay 
teacliers (combining Catholic lay and non-Catholics) score at the midpoint or hif^er. 
Among rdigiouSt the rate is 93 percent. 

In general, the findings provide a basis for cautious optimism. Lay teachers do not 
bring to schools the same rdigious formation priorities as do religious, but the differences 
m their perceptions are not antithetical. About three-quartefs of aJl lay tetdiers. Catholics 
and non-Catholics, afiBrm their sdiocd's rtligious form^ mission, and a majority repent 
a personal commitment to participate in mid contribute to the sdiool's religious mission. 
This is a solid foundation on wddch dlective te|ig|dtts formation endeavors can be built 
On the average* lay teachers are but mther, hiterested 

and motivated. On this base, iimprdvem^ts can be made. In the next chapter, we offer 
some preluninaty suggestions, pointing outtfiat d^ is ^despread hiterest among teach- 
ers in learning more about the reUfi^ous formatioii process. 

At the same time, there is reason to be cautioiis. Hie evidence suggests diat, witfiout 
encouragement, chuificitiori, nAmppmrl^^ formation 
could move m die direction of a Idnd of g^neri^eed li^^ is 
placed on and persomd values (hat are unip^^ to the gospel message and to 
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the Church and its teachings. Perhaps at both the local level and the national level, 
educators need to clarify goals. If Catholic high schools are to serve the community as 
an integral part of the teadiing ministry of the Church, then teaching as ministry must 
be more than a motto for faculties. If the study describes a solid base of commitment on 
which to build, it also undersa res the need to move ahead with the building process. 



Questions for l - How would you describe the characteristics of a strong religious formation program 

BxfUctUnt and * Catholic high school? 

THscussUnt ^' ^^^^ other teachers/administrators find opportunity to discuss the 

mission of your school and effective methods for achieving it? 

3. Should religious formation at the hi^ school level be concerned with nurturing good 
and compassionate human beings, good and compassionate Christians, or good and 
compassionate Catholic Christians? Are there any contradictions or tensions among 
these? If so, how would you describe them? How would you resolve them? 

4. How much assistance and encouragement do lay teachers get in the area of religious 
formation? How much assistance and encouragement is provided for religious fac* 
ulty? In what form should assistance and encouragement come? 

5. Did your training adequately prepare you to understand what your role is in the 
religious formation of youth in Catholic high schools? How helpful was your ori- 
entation to school in preparing you for the role? How helpful are in-service activities? 
Faculty retreats? What other Idnds of school programs have proved helpful in this 
regard? 

6. What are the most effective explicit and implicit ways in which religious formation 
occurs in your school? 

7. Is it possible for a teacher or a school to emphasize equally all 1 2 of the characteristics 
listed in Chapter 3, Table 1? Would that constitute good religious formation? 

8. Does the faculty have opportunities to express their own faith to each other? 

9. Are you aware of some of the research in faith development (e.g.. Fowler, WesterofO? 
If so, does this research seem relevant to your school's situation? 

10. How is commitment to faith development supported in budgetary allocations in your 
school? In the allocation of time and human resources? 

1 1 . What kinds of provisions should foe made for faculty in-service activities, student and 
faculty service projects, and prayer and liturgical celebrations in the modem Catholic 
high school? 

12. Should an avowed atheist be allowed to teach in a Catholic high school? An avowed 
agnostic? Why? Why not? 

1 3. In what ways have you experienced community in your school? How would a spirit 
of community be visible to a casual observer or visitor? Does your sense of community 
at school include a sense of shared fSaith? 

14. Are there some members of the professional staff with special leadership roles and 
unique responsibilities for religious formation? How would you describe the role of 
the principal? The religion department? The chaplains or campus ministers? The 
pastor? The provincial? Others? 
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CHAPTERS 



Conclusions and 




S\s the. rmmBer of 
vdigious continues to 
decrease, tfie munBer of 
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^ he findings of this study cannot be condensed into one sin^e» evaluative state- 

I f ment about Catholic high school teachers i^d their contributions to the religious 
f formation of students. The ideal* of course, is for each teacher to live and to share 
a faith that affirms the spiritual mission of the Catholic high school. Some finding 
support the view that most teachers are meeting these expectations. Other findings, 
however, are not as encouraging. 
On the encouraging side, we can cite these findings: 

• Most teachers teach in Catholic high schools because they seek the special kinds of 
religious and educational environments commonly found in these schools; 

• Most teachers affirm basic doctrinal tenets of the Catholic faith; 

• Most teachers demonstrate a compassion for people; 

• Most teachers believe that the mission of Catholic schools includes promoting reli- 
gious formation; 

• Most teachers accept a personal responsibility to contribute to the religious formation 
of their students; 

• Most teachers engage in some religious formation activities. 

All of these condusions are true of a greater percentage of religious faculty than lay 
faculty. But it is important to note that they are true also of the majority of lay teachers 
(Catholic and non-Catholic combined). 

On the other hand, there are some finding that raise concerns. These include: 

• Lay teachers tend to define their role in religious formation somewhat narrowly, with 
emphasis placed on nurtui ing compassion and tolerance. Lay teachers are much less 
likely than religious faculty to be involved in evangelization or catecheticcd activity. 
It would appear that lay teachers are genei^y working to form good and compas- 
sionate studentis with a commitment to service, but there is some qu^tion about the 
extent to which they commiinicate an expUddy re%ous motivadon for service. The 
study assumes that the reU^ou^ missioti of sdiodls r^ a critical mass of teachers 
who are actively engaged in ie^angdizlng and caletheti activities. Those functions 
are currently more likely to be p!^^ reli^ous than by lay teachers* As the 
number of retigious continues to decree, the n teachers who are 
competent «fid cottuiiiti^ to evan|^lii»tidn ^nd catechesis witt^ h^^ to increase if 
die schools are to nMontabi mid stM»lgtfu^ institutions^f 



• Lay faculty differ considerably from religious faculty in their commitment to and 
level of activity in the institutional church. We should not expect lay teachers to be 
bonded to the Church in quite the same way as priests, sisters, and brothers. But 
we should expect Catholic lay teachers to model and encourage the kind of involve- 
ment that builds and sustains the conununity of faith. The survey findings suggest 
that this kind of institutional commitment needs to be strengthened. 

• Both lay and religious teachers generally provide strong support on most indices of 
Catholic doctrine, Catholic moral values, and commitment to a specifically Catholic 
form of religious formation. Although the lay teachers offer lesser degrees of support 
than religious teachers, the differences are usually relatively small. It can be hy- 
pothesized that the differences between lay and religious are currently held to a 

, minimum because of the influence of religious administrators and teachers. Most 
schools still have rdigious in some key administrative positions (75% of all Catholic 
high school principals are priests or religious) and most stUl have a significant mi- 
nority of religious on the teaching staff. The presence of religious may still be a 
strong force in most schools in setting the religious climate and shaping expectations 
that draw lay teachers into rdigious formation efforts. The survey responses were 
anonymous and confidential, and the fact that many teachers report some disagree- 
ments with Church teachings suggests that the responses represent an honest and 
acc. jrate portrait of current beliefs and attitudes. Nevertheless, it seems reasonable 
to conclude on the basis of this study that, in spite of their reduced numbers, religious 
continue to make a unique and vital contribution to the religious mission of the 
Catholic hig^ school. 



Recotnmendatians 



Principles drawn from the literature of organizational dynamics suggest that the potential 
for constructive change is strong in the Catholic high school conmiunity. We do not see 
evidence of the kinds of factors that often inhibit change. There is little evidence, for 
example, of active resistance to the religious mission of schools; there is no evidence of 
hostility for school programs or personnel that seek to promote religious formation. 
Rather, we see strong evidence of teachers' readiness to find constructive ways to 
strengthen religious and value formation activities. This is forcefully demonstrated in 
Exhibit 4.1, wUch shows the degree of interest teachers have in learning about eadi of 
1 1 different aspects of religious formation. On each, a majority of teachers indicate strdtig 
or moderate interest. On none is the "no interest" response rate greater than 20 percent. 
Teachers show interest not only in those areas of hi^ importance to them (e.g., value 
development) but also in those areas that, as Chapter 3 reports, are of lesser importance 
(e.g., faith development, Catholic doctrine, and Catholic social teachings). Exhibit 42 
shows that the findings hold for bodi Catholic liy and religious faculty. Iliese promising 
results should give renewed encouragement to resource developmmt efforts at many 
levels— national, diocesan, r^onal, local. They also emphasize the importance of staff 
development, plamung, and in-service activities at the sdiool level. 

With this positive climate for diange in mind, we offer ten reconmienddtions for 
strengthening religious formation. The first six can be implemented at the local school 
level. The last four describe initiatives that might originate more appropriate^ at diocesan^ 
regional, or national levels. Throughout this list, we quote, when appropriate, the words 
of teachers who offered suggestions in response to an open-ended question appearing at 
the end of the surv^. A more complete listing of these responses can be found in 
Appendix C. ' 
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EXHIBIT 4.1: 
Resources for Religious 
Formation 



Percentages for all teachers 



Sharing the Faith: 

The Beliefs and Values of Catholic 

High School Teachers 

<£) NCEA, 1985 





Strong 


Mooenite 


A little 


No 






interest 






Resources which help clarify and explain the process 


44% 


41% 


13% 


2% 


of vahie development during adolescence 










Workshops which help to explain how religious and 


39 


36 


19 


7 


value concepts can be efiectively integrated into 










your subject area 










Resources which help clarify and explain the process 


37 


39 


19 


6 


of faith development during adolescence 










Workshops that help me with my own faith 


30 


36 


21 


13 


development 










Resources which clarify Catholic social teachings 


29 


40 


21 


10 


Seminars on effective methods for religious and 


26 


43 


21 


10 


value education 










Continuing education opportunities in psycholcgy 


26 


41 


23 


9 


Seminars or other mechanisms which help clarify 
your school's expectations of teachers' 


24 


47 


21 


8 










responsibilities for religious formation 










Resources which clarify Catholic doctrine 


24 


41 


23 


13 


Continuing education opportunities in theology or 


23 


32 


27 


19 


religious studies 










Opportimitif3 for individual reading and study in 


22 


38 


29 


11 


religious education 











EXHIBIT 4.2: 
Resources for Religious 
Formation 



Peroent with strong or 
moderate interest 



Sharinfi the Faith: 

The Beliefs and Vahm of Catholic 

High School Teachen 

e NCEA, 1985 



Resources which help clarify and explain the 
process of value development during 
adolescence 

Workshops which help to explain how religious 

and value concepts can be effectively 

integrated into your subject area 
Resources which help clarify and explain the 

process of faith development during 

adolescence 
Workshops that help me with my own faith 

development 
Resources ^ch clarify Catholic social 

teachings 

Seminars on dfective methods for religious and 

value education 
Continuing education opportunities in 

psydiology 
Seminars or other mechanisms which help 

clarify your school's expectations of teachers' 

responsibilities for reUgious formation 
Resources i^ch clarify Catholic doctrine 
Continuing education opportunities in theology 

or religious stucfies 
Opportunities for individual reading and study 

in rdSgious education 



An CathoHc 
Teachen Laity Non«Cadiolici Rcllitou 



85% 



75 



85% 



73 



77% 
59 



92% 



88 



76 


76 


55 A 


94 


66 


65 


46 


85 


69 


73 


41 


87 


70 


69 


48 


88 


67 


68 


59 


73 


71 


69 


58 


84 


63 


67 


34 


80 


55 


50 


29 


83 
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56 


45 
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^gCOmmgndMionsfor » Discussing this report 

Sdhoofs report is designed to be read and discussed by a number of audiences, two of which 

are school administrators and teachers. Staff seminars designed around this report could 
spark the kinds of interest in and dialogue about religious formation that promote a 
climate for growth and constructive change. 

2. Clarifying what schools intend to accomplish 

We showed in Chapter 3 that teachers, on the average, offer stronger support for the 
value, affective, and social dimensions of religious formation than the theological, doc- 
trinal, institutional, or ritual dimensions. It is our hypothesis that schools have not ade- 
quately clarified what they mean by '^religious formation." Without such clarification, the 
possibility increases that the explicitly Catholic aspect of rdigious development will be 
downplayed. A particularly useful document for clarifying school goals is Sharing the 
Light of Faith.^ 

While the religion curriculum is only one element in a school's religious formation 
program, it is a central and essential element. Schools need to develop a sound and 
balanced curriculum in rdigious studies that can provide both a cognitive and affective 
frame of reference for the entire formation effort.^ 

Given the special leadership role of the department, rdigion teachers must be carefully 
selected and professionally prepared; the reUgion department must not be viewed as l^s 
important than other departments in drawing administrative and budgetary support. 
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3. Clarifying expectations for individual teaehers 

Most teachers report that "my school has very clear expectations of the teacher's role in 
religious and value educatfon." However, about one out of five teachers does not share 
this claim. As one teadier noted. **\ would Uke a clear, concise statement from the 
administration detailing what is expected of teachers. 1 don't have time for more discus- 
sions which lead nowhere and are never implemented in any case." High school admin- 
istrators need to make available a vital and well*articulated statement of school philosophy 
or mission; staff should be involved in its creation/revision. A teacher's role in this unique 
mission needs to be carefully delineated. Moreover, particular attention needs to be paid 
to the concerns of non-Catholic teachers, most of whom feel some ambiguity regarding 
how open they can be about a faith orientation M^iich departs from Catholicism. 

A profound statement of expectations for teachers is recorded in To Teach as fesus 
Did, the 1972 pastoral on Catholic education.^ Most teachers report that they have not 
read this document. The percentages who have not are as follows: 



All teachers 
Religious 
Catholic Laity 
Non-Catholics 



56% 
23% 
62% 
83% 



The reading and discussion of this document, in concert with the findings of this report, 
would likely produce a lively and thought-provoking workshop for a school's faculty. 

It is important for teachers to understand that not all are expected to participate in 
religious formation in exactfy the same way. Catholic high school teachers come to school 
with many gifts, but much uncertainty about how to share them.V Teachers differ in 
skills and opportunity. Some have access to students in religion. English, or history classes, 
M^ere religious issues are virtually unavoidable, while others have access primarily in 
mathematics courses. Differences in settmgs and styles may require somev^at different 
approaches, but every setting inevitably offers the teadier some opportunities for com- 
municatfon of personal beliefs and values. Teachers in a variety of disciplines reflected 
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uncertainty about how 'i can be a religious educator in a classroom setting." One teacher 
put it this way: "The integration of Catholic principles into 'secular' subjects— sociology, 
psychology, history, etc.— is not a strong point of most Catholic schools with which I am 
familiar. Teachers of these subjects are not prepared to do this." 

4. Seleeting teaehers 

What kinds of teacher characteristics promote commitment to religious formation? Chir 
research suggests that four factors are particularly significant elements in measuring this 
commitment.' 

• Holding religkous motivations for wanting to teach in a Catholic setting 

• Affirming the basic tenets of the Catholic faith 

• Engaging in religious practices (prayer, Bible reading, church attendance) 

• Placing personal importance on working for social justice 

The more each of these is present in a teacher candidate, the more likely it is that he 
or she will actively participate in religious and value formation. Each of these character* 
istics can be addressed within the selection process. 

5. Providing teadiers with 0|i|K>rtunitie8 for spiritual growth 

Christian formation and renewal most often occur in the context of community. Ideally, 
the parish or congregation provides this. However, the majority of lay teachers daim that, 
aside from attendance at Mass, they are not particularly active in a local church. It would 
seem that for many the local church is not serving as a vital faith community in which 
interchange, sharing, and probing occur. Schools could provide another opportunity for 
this kind of exchange among teachers. However, only nine percent of teachers report a 
high degree of faculty interaction on religious or spiritual concerns. The potential exists 
to meet a need expresed by Father Alfred McBride: "... one of the most pressing concerns 
among Catholic educational leaders is the Christian formation of Catholic educators. "^W 

6. Offering faculty workshops and seminars 

Local schools can make a major contribution to strengthening religious formation by 
oHiering opportunities for learning and discussion. The survey gives evidence of strong 
interest in a range of topics which could be addressed through in-service programs or 
other resources. Exhibits 4.1 and 4.2 describe 1 1 such topics. Sixty-five percent or more 
of all teachers express strong or moderate interest in learning more about the following: 

• adolescent value development 

• integration of religious and value concepts into subject areas 

• adolescent faith development 

• "my own faith development" 

• Catholic doctrine 

• school's expectations of teachers 

• Catholic social teachings 

• effective methods in religious and value education 

Other interests are found in teachers' open-ended responses; four of these are particularly 
significant. Teachers would find helpful: 
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• Resources on education for transformation (justice) and resources on educating from 
the perspective of the poor; 

• Papal encyclicals, especially on peace and justice, to be studied and discussed by 
faculty; 

• Simple forums for faculty sharing on handling encounters with students who are 
dealing with pregnancy, considering abortion, or living with alcoholic parents; 

• Courses in development of personal peace and inner exploration through readings, 
interpersonal relations, and meditation. 
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Enhancing the religious formation activities of teachers is a responsibility that individual 
schools cannot fully meet on their own. Support is needed at a number of levels, including 
diocesan and religious community leadership. Catholic colleges and universities, foun- 
dations and donors, and national organizations such as the National Catholic Educational 
Association. The following four recommendations challenge these networks and organi- 
zations to provide the necessary initiatives and support. 

7. Commissioning additional research 

We noted earlier that teachers depart from Church teaching on abortion and birth control, 
and are unenthusiastic in their expressions of support for the Church's traditional social 
teaching. 

Whether teachers' attitudes in these areas represent lack of information or disagreement 
and conscious resistance to authority is a question that needs to be addressed an further 
research. The answer to the question has major implications for how teacher training and 
in-service programs are developed. Local schools do not have the resources necessary to 
conduct this kind of research. It will require the collaboration of the national Catholic 
community and foundations committed to Catholic education. 

8. Strengthening teacher training 

Most Catholic high school teachers receive their academic training at Catholic colleges 
and universities. As described in Chapter 1 , 50 percent of Catholic lay factdty and 95 
percent of religious faculty earned thdr undergraduate degrees at Catholic institutions. 
If Catholic colleges were to establish (reestablish?) a respected place for theology in the 
core curriculum, schools would be able to build faculty in-service programs on a base of 
theological literacy. Without such a base, the schools are required to provide the kinds 
of remedial work that, in other disciplines, colleges describe as a most unwelcome bur- 
den. « 

9. Developing new resources 

Local school efforts in religious formation would be greatly enhanced by the development 
and dissemination of new resources. Resources currently available need to be better 
publicized and more widely distributed among school administrators. Resources designed 
to support teaclier in-service, teacher evaluation, and teacher selection need to be devel- 
oped. Collaborative efforts involving diocesan or national organizations and foundations 
are needed in order to collect and evaluate existing resources and identify unaddressed 
needs. These efforts should be shaped in lai^e part by surv^ findings on the kinds of 
resources that most appeal to teachers, and are most likely to be effective. 

Teachers voiced strong opinions about the learning methodologies they prefer. We 
asked the following question in the survey: 

Listed below are seven different methods which could be used to help teadiers 
learn new approaches to religious and vahie education. Whidi of these would 
you personally find the most helpful for grining new information and pofspective? 
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Rank order these seven, placing a 1 next to the method you would find most 
helpful, a 2 next to the second most useful, and so on until you have ranked all 
seven. 

A. View audio-visual presentations on religious and value education 

B. Attend lectures or talks by a national expert on religious and value 

education 

C. Attend workshops led by effective religious educators 

D. Attend structured group discussions on religious and value education, 

offered for teachers from your school only 

E. Attend structured group discussions on religious and value education, 

offered for teachers from several schools 

F. Read short articles on advances in religious and value education 

G. Read a 100-page monograph on advances in religious and value ed- 
ucation 



Results are shown in Exhibit 4.3. There is a strong preference for workshops or lectures, 
niiddle-level preference for structured group discussions, and very little preference for 
reading either short articles or long monographs. Teachers say they learn best through 
interaction with others, not through personal study. 

10. Responding to lay teachers' needs 

Recent research on Catholic schools should make us especially sensitive to two issues of 
vital importance to lay teachers. The NCEA-sponsored study, The Catholic High School: 
A National Portrait^ raises important questions about compensation and governance. Lay 
teachers' salaries are not competitive with public school salaries. Salaries start low, and 
the top end of the scale is low for veteran teachers. Lay teachers, though in the majority 
in most schools, play relatively minor roles in governance and administrative decisions. 
The combination of these two factors has the potential to create some disharmony in 
schools, or at least some resistance by lay teachers to additional expectations about 
religious formation. Resolution of compensation and governance issues will require major 
efforts at collaboration and the development of a broader base of support for Catholic 
education. % An adequate treatment of these questions extends well beyond the scope 
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Attend workshops led by effective religious 
educators 

Attend lectures or talks by a national expert on 

religious and value education 
Attend structured group discussions on 

religious and value education, offered for 

teachers from several sdiools 
Attend structured group discussions on 

religious and value education, offered for 

teachers from your school only 
View audio-visual presentations on religious 

and value education 
Read short articles on advances in religious and 

value education 
Read a 100-page monograph on advances in 

religious and value education 
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19 


15 


13 


17 


13 


3 


4 


3 
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of this report, but an authentic effort to address these justice issues would likely create 
a more beneficial climate for strengthening the contributions of all Catholic high sdiool 
teachers to the school's religious mission. 



QuesHonsfar 
Bj^kcttan and 
Discussion 



1. What is the place of diversity in Catholic hi^ school faculty? Is there a place for 
teachers who teach well but leave itrligious formation to others? 

2. How could your school Kctter develop an effective program of religious formation? 
What are the obstacles? What are the assets? 

3. What new resources for religious and value development do you think are most needed 
in your Catholic high school or in Catholic high schools in general? 

4. How can school administrators effectively select teachers who will support religious 
formation? What kinds of questions and processes are appropriate to the screening 
process? What mi^t be inappropriate? 

5. How could universities and colleges better prepare teachers for teaching in a Catholic 
high school? How can diocesan offices and religious communities contribute to more 
effective preparation of teachers? 

6. How could you and your school involve parents in addressing some of the needs 
revealed in this report? 

7. How might in-service programs on religious formation issues be financed? How can 
genuine teacher participation and involvement be encouraged? 
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APPENDIX ^ 



Survey Instrument 



he following is a copy of the 260-item instrument used for this study. The 
questionnaire was administered to a national sample of 1 ,062 full-time teachers 
in Catholic high schools. 
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SECTION i: PERSONAL BACKGROUND 



MM diMk on* Miwir for McD quMlioa 
How wouM you dncfibo yourMlf? (Choom on* ntfionn) 
□* Amortcan indtiA 
□* Asian 

□> Black, not of Hiipanic origin 
a* Hispanic 

□* Wtilta, not of Hispanic origin 
What la your sax? 

Mala □* Famala 
In wtilch ago ranga ars you? 

Undar2S 
□» 25-34 
□» 35-44 

What is your currant marital status? 
□* Singia and nsvar married 

Ohroroed and now sIngIa 

Wldowad and now aingle 

Saparatad 

Have you aver been ordained to the priesthood or dlaconate, or made vows In e religious communlh^ 
Yes □» No 

Which of these categories applies to you now? (Mark the one best answei) 

□ • Catholie iayman Priest, diocesan 
□» Catholic laywoman □• Priest, rellgtous 

Non-Cathollc layman □» Rellghxis man (affiliated with religious order) 

□ Non^^athollc laywoman □• Religious woman (affiliated with religious 

order) 



45 54 
56-04 
65 end older 



Divorced and remarried 
□* Wklowed and remarried 
Manied 



Counting the present school year, how many yeara have you teught In eech of the following kinds of 
schools? (M%rk one Mswr for eacft question) 





















at* 




Yean: 


0 




4.r 


••12 


13-ie 


1t>2S 


over 


7. 


Catholic 




□» 


□» 




□• 






□• 


t. 


Non-Catholic, 




















church-affllleted 




□» 


□» 




□• 








9. 


Private, not 




















church-releted 




□» 


□» 




□• 








10. 


Putrfic 




□» 


□» 













11. Are you currently e fulMlme or psrt-time teacher? 
□ * FulMlme 
Parttlme 
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12. In which 


one 


of these areas do you do the majority of your leeching? 




A. 


Bualnaee and Management 


□ » 


B. 


Communlcatione Ooumallam, radlo/talevlelon, photography) 




c. 


Computer Sclancae 




0. 


Foreign Uufiguagas 




E. 


HeallWPhyalcal Education 




F. 


Home Economics 




Q. 


Industrial, Tachnlcal. Trade 


□• 


H. 


latere (English, literature, classics* composHlon, speech) 


□• 




Ufe Sclancaa (biology, botany, loology) 




J. 


Mathematics (algebra, caloulue, geometry, atatlatlce) 




K. 


Multl/lntanflaclplinary Studlaa (humanltlaa, women'e atudlae) 




L 


Phtloaophy/Raliglon/Tliaology 




M. 


Physical Sclancae (chamiatry, physics. gaoloQy) 




N. 


Psychotogy/Soolology (aodat problems, urban problame) 




0. 


Social Sdaneae (economics, gaography, hiatory, political acience) 




P. 


Vlaual A Performing Arte (dance, dramatic arte, fine arte, mualc) 




Q. 


Other. Describe: 



How many full academic yeara did you apend In poatulate. novltlete, and/or aamlnary training? A full 
academic year equels approximately nine monthe of fulMlme cdurss work. (Ch9ek one snawer for 









lor 








10 ft 






Yeara: 0 


leaa 


2-3 


44 


7*0 


over 


13. 


Postulsts 




□» 






□• 


□• 


14. 


Novitiate 










□• 


□• 


15. 


Seminary 










□• 


□• 



16. Whet la the highest academic degree you now hold? 

□* Leaa ^han BA or &S. ma or M.a -f 30 credlte 

□* B^.orB.8; □• ueentlete 

□* BA or BS. -f 15 credlte Educational Speclallat 

MA or M.S. Doctorate 

17. How meny years from gradae 1 to 0 dkJ you attend e Catholic school? 
□* 0 □* 3 0 

□* 1 □•4 □• 7 

□» 2 □• 5 • 

II. How many years from gradea 9 through 12 did you attend e Cethollc school? 
□* 0 □* 3 

□» 1 □•4 
□» 2 

19. From whot kind of Institution did you receive your undergreduete degree? 
□* Cathollc^fflllated 

□* Church^afflllatad but not Catholic 
Private but not church^ffllleted 

U* Public 

20. How would you describe your political affiliation? 
□* Republican 

□* Democrat m O 

U* Independent ( Q 

Other 
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21, How would you dMcribe your political orionution? 
□* Vofy conMrvattvo 
□* Contofvotivo 

Modtrato 
O* Ubmi 

Vofyliterti 



For MCh of aho following, indic«t« how actively you participate. (MtrH ona anawar for aac/i acr/Wfy> 

ExlDMMly 
•etlw 



Aethrt 



Not vtfy 
aethrt 



Not at aU 
acuve 



22. 



Other than attending worahip ear- 
vicea, how active are you in a 
church or synagogue? 

How active, either coordinating or 
attending, are you in your school's 
extracurricular programming (e.g., 
athletics, drama, music)? 
Beyond your teaching assignment, 
how active are you In your achool'a 
feligtous activities and programs? 
How active, tieyond voting, are you 
in local, state, or national politics? 
2e. How active are you in national 

peace and Justice Issuea? 
1^/^ How active are you In giving voiun- 
''^y ^'Iteer time to helping the poor, aick, 
elderly, or Institutionalized? 



2a. 



24. 



25. 



Overall, how Important is religion in your life? (Mtrk one »n$wr) 
□ * It la the moat Important influence in my life. 

It Is one of the most important influences in my life. 

It is a somewhat important influence in my life. 

It is one of the least important influences in my life. 
□* It is the least Important influence in my life. 



29. The following an 


reasons given for teaching in a Catholic high school. Choose the one 


response that comea closest to your Wmary reason and another response which is a Secon- 


dary reason. 






Primary 


Secondaiy 










A. 


Opportunity to witness to my faith 






B. 


Opportunity to be part of a faith community 






C. 


The aalary and benefits 


□' 




D. 


Influence of a teacher 1 have had 






E. 


Meana of gaining experience for future opportunltiea 






F. 


Qod'a cholca for niy life 






Q. 


My own experiencea during adolescence 


□ » 




H. 


View of teaching as ministry 






1. 


Desire to teach in thia kind of educational environment 






J. 


Love of teaching 






K. 


Only teaching poaltlon available to me 






L 


None of these reasons 



31 



30. In what type of high school are you now teaching? 
□* DIoceaan 

□* Parochial (or pariah-related) 
Inter^aroehlal or Inter-pariah 
O* Owned or operated t^y a religious order 
□* Indepandsnt. governed by a lay board 

How many etudenta doaa your high school have In gradea 9 through 127 
□* Under 300 
301 500 
□« 501-750 

a* 751-1^ 

Over 1.000 

32. In which of the following locatlona ia your high school located? 
□* In a email town (under 5,000) 
In a town of 5^000-29.000 
Inaclty of 29^000-50^ 
In a city of SOJM - 100^000 
□* In a large city of 100,000 - 500,000 
□* In the eulHirb of a large city 
In a very targe city (over 500,000) 
in the sutHirt> of a vary large city 
la your retloipus affiliation? (Ma/Ht one anawa/} 
I do not iMlong to a church or aynagogue. 
African Methodlat Episcopal 
BapHat: Baptlat Qanaral Conference 
Baptist: Southern Baptlat Convention 
Baptist: Other 

Brethren: Church of ths Brethren 
Christian Science 

Churehaa of (M, General Conference 
Dtselplaa of Christ 

Episcopal, Protestant Episcopal Church 
Evangelical Covenant Church of America 
Jewish 

Lutheran: The American Ijitheran Church 
Lutheran: The Lutheran Church In Americe 
Lutheran: The Lutheran Church — Mlaaouri Synod 
Luthofan: Other 
Mennonlte 

Methodist, United Methodist Church 
Mormon, Latter Day Sainta 
Presbyterian 

Reformed: Chrletlan Reformed Church 
Reformed: Reformed Church in America 
Roman Catholic 
8eventh*day Adventlet 
Unltarlan-Unlveraallat 
United Church of Christ 

Other, Please specify: 



33. What 

□ « 

□» 

□« 
□» 
□« 
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SECTION Ik REUOIOUS BELIEFS 



34. Which of Uw following fivo tUtofntnt* It truott for you? (Mark on* trnwr) 

□ * 1 Mm in Oo6 or an ultimato rollglout rwllty <tomo powor, boing, forco, or enorgy that 

holde things togathar and Influancaa tha world's daatlny). 
□* I donPf Mik II la poaaMa for ma to know whathar God or an ultimata religious raality axists. 
□* 1 am vncarlaln but laan toward not bailaving in Qod or an ultimata raligious raality. 
□* I am oncartaln but laan toward ballaving In Qod or an ultimata raligious reality. 
□* t dafkinaly ballava that Qod or an ultimata raligious raality exists. 



35. Pictured hare are six different views of how Qod is related to the world. Mark the one which best 
represents your belief about how Qod is related to the world. If none of the six is appropriate to you, 
check this box: 



Qod and the world are one. 


□ * The world is part of God, but Qod is greater and 
larger than the world. 

\ goo/ 


D* Human beings are part of Qod. 

QE) 


□ * ^ — Qod set the world In* 
to motion but does 
f ooo j not play an active role 
in the world. 


□* Qod transcends the world, entering 
the world infrequently. 

[ 000 I 

y woaLO j 


□ ' God tranacanda the 

world but la actively 

"\ involved In the world. 

{ ®^ 

^ woaLO ] 



Statements It'TOfeflaet a variety of reilgloua batlala. Maasa laadaash and, though the phraaing may Iw 
different from ttie tanguaga you would use, taapond quIcMy to the content of the etatament (Choo$9 one 
answer for aaen aMfamentt^ 

Nelttier 

Stiongty Modefatety agree nor Moderately Strongly 
agree agree diaagiee dlaagiea dlaagiee 

38. I believe there is life after 

death. □" □' □• 

37. I believe the Bible is the Word 

of Qod. □" □' □' 

38. There la no definite proof that 

Qod exists. W □" □' O* □• 

39. I have accepted Jesus as my 

Savior. □' □' □• 

40. Mary, the mother of Jesus, is 
for me an example of how I 

should live. □• □' □• 

41. Qod accapta me aa I am. 

42. I believe the term **aalvatlon** 
refers to the improvement of 

social condltlona on earth. □* 

43. The Devil really extata. 

44. It la a ain for a Catholic to 
miaa weekly Maas obligation 
when he or aha eaaily could 
have attended. 

45. I believe Jesus waa a great 

man, but I don't think he was 

the Son of Qod. □' □' O* 

48. Qod ia my conatant compan- 
ion. □' □■ 

47. I believe the Bible Is the ac- 
tual word of Qod and is to be 

taken literally, word for word. □* 

48. The mslor purpose of religion 
should be to help people 
estabtlah a close, personal 

relationship with Qod. □* 

49l The message of the Bible Is 

freedom and liberation. □> 

SO. Under certain conditions, the 
f^ Is infalllble when he 
speaka on matters of faith and 

morale. □» □' 

51 Qod will punish for all eternity 

thoee who are evil. O* □« 

52. I believe Jesus died on the 

croes and rose again. □* 

53. I believe Qod created the 
universe. 
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54. Qod It In my lift mora as • 
symbol or an tdta than as a 
nai pfMsnct I can faal. 

S6l I •xpartonca jasua as a olosa, 

paraonal frtand 
861 Qod has a plan for my lift. 

S7. I coma to know God tMm 
through tha church. 

^ aai I Miava that God will punish 
ma If I do tomathing wrong. 

St. lnllfaaftardtat^paraonawlll 
loaa thair individuality and 
bacoma part of a mora com- 
munal Idantity. 

KX Qod payt attantlon to 
avarything I think and do. 

•1. Godllbaratatma.tat8mthat. 

82. Jaaut dlractty handad ovtr tha 
laadarahip of His Church to 
Pttar and hit succtssora. 

t3. I ballava ona mutt accapt 
Jatu^ ^r^st at Lord and 
Sm'^ tavad from atn. 

04. Qod, to ma, it too ahatract for 
human mindt to comprahand 

fully. 

CA. Whan I pray, I oftan ask God to 
halp draw tha psopia of tha 
world eloaar togathar. □< 

00. Qod, to ma. Is mora a procass 
or a forea than a concrata f- 

Ingorantity. □< 

07. I Idantify with thosa Christians 
who ara Idantlfiad as 
"ohartsmatic.*' 

00 In Ufa aftar daath, I ballava 
aach parson will ratain hit or 
htr tanaa of Individuality. □ « 

00. Tha major purpoaa of rallglon 
thouM ba to craata l)0fHla of 
tova and compasakxi among 
paopla. □« 

70. Qod doaani raally cars how ha 
it worahlpad, aa long at ha la 
worahlpad. □* 



Twwswtm 

ModtfaMy i^raanor Modaralaty Strongly 
agroa dtoagrta dtaagraa dtoagraa 



□» □» □» 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □• 

□» □• 

□» □• 

□• 

□» □» □• 

□» □» □« □• 

□» □» D* □• 

□• 

□ » □» □• 

□ • □* □• 



EMC 
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Statamanta n«07 daal wHh tlM Impael of talHiloua falfh In your ilfa. H ranglous ^ 
aUptoquaatlon00. 



NaHhar 

Strongly ModaraMy agraanor Modtrataly Strongly 
sgroa agraa diaagroa dtoagraa ditagroa 



71. 


My rallgious faith makas ma 
faal as if a burdan has baan 
liftad from my shoutdsra. 








□* 


□• 


7^ 


My rallgious faith haa haipad 
ma to bacoma mora opan and 
tpontanaoua. 










□• 


73. 


My rallgloua faith laatana tha 
amount of anxlaty and worry in 
my llfa 










□• 


74. 


My rallgloua faith givat me 

comfort 


□ ' 






a* 


□• 


7S. 


My rallgkMia faith tumt my at* 
tantlon away from my own 
naadt and toward tha naadt of 
Gthara. 










□• 


70. 


My rallgtoua faith hat causad 
ma to ba a happlar paraon. 








a* 


□• 


77. 


My rallgloua ftlth has lad ma to 
hava a stiongar appraciatlon of 

my own IndMduallty. 








G* 


□• 


70. 


My rallgious faith makas ma 
awaia of all tha suffaring in tha 

worid. 


□ ' 








n« 


70. 


My rallgloua faith laada ma to 
calabrata tha baauty and 
richnasa of Ufa. 












0a 


My lalfgloua faith strangtfians 
my tanaa of aaif •worth. 










□• 


01. 


My rallgloua faith cauaaa ma to 
avoM aoma of tha ptaasuras of 

Ufa. 


□• 








□• 


02. 


My rallgloua faith has causad 
ma to faal a daap aansa of 
onanass or unity with humanl* 


LJ 


LJ 


LJ 


LJ 


ni 
LJ' 


03. 


My rallgloua faith Influancaa 
tha prtofttlaa In my llfa. 










□• 


04. 


My rah^loua faith cauaaa ma to 
plica atvaro ilmlta on my 
bai^vlor. 




□ » 




a* 


□• 


0& 


My K^toua ftlth glvaa ma a 
aanaa of paaca and tranquility. 








a* 


□• 


00. 


My rallgious faith has llttla Im- 
pact on how 1 load my Ifa. 








a* 


□ • 


07. 


My r^lgloua faith con^wta ma 
to Join tha fight against world 
povarty snd hungar. 








a* 
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RtlHlkMi. Kormott pcopki. crMttt ■ ttns* of mspontibility or obligation In lift. In your own rtUgloiM Nte, 
how fmieh o m p N wI i do you put on Mch of ttio followino? If rtliQlon is not port of your lift, ikip to quts- 



tlon oa (HiarH ow ^swm tor mc/») 








Quite 


A 




No 


AUtUe 


Some 


a 


gmat 
deal 




emptiasle 


emphaala 


emphasfe 


btt 


n. To bo iwtr* of Qod during aach 












dsy 






□» 




□» 


60. To worfc for ooclal Justico 


□« 




□» 


D* 


□» 


OOl Toprsy 


□♦ 




□» 


□* 


□» 


91. To oboy God's rutot 


□♦ 




□» 


□* 




92. To lltttn to Qod 








□« 




9a To ■llmlntli racial prejudice 




□« 


□» 


a* 




94. To worship God 




□« 


□> 






96. To avoid temptation 


□• 


□« 


□» 


D* 




96. To help lass fortunate people 


□• 


□> 


□> 


D* 




97. To worH for world peace 


□• 


□> 


□» 


D* 





SECTION III: RELIQIOUS PRACTICES AND EXPERIENCES 

99. Are you a member of e church or tynegogue? 

□' Yet 
□> No 











23 




Several A 


bout 








Several 


Once 


Umee 




timee < 


nee 






Every 


timea 




e 


OjwM e 


e 


a 






day 


aweek 


week 


month 


month 


year ] 


rear N 


ever 


99. How often do you 
















pray, other than at 


















meals .or at church 


















or synagogue? 


□• 




□> 


D* 


□» 


□• 




□• 


100. How often do you 


















attend worship ser- 


















vices at a church or 


















synagogue? 


□ » 






n* 


□» 


□■ 




□• 


101. How often do you 


















read Scripture? 


□ » 




□> 


D* 


□» 


□• 




□• 


For each of the following experiences, mark one enswer. 














Yae, 




Yet, 


Yet, 


I'm 










10 timi 


m 


3-9 


once or 


not 










or more 


tImea 


twice 


aura 


No 




102. Meve you ever had a mystical 
















experience in which you felt 
















one with God? 








□ > 


□« 








103. H.^ve you Yxperienced e 
















aenae of oneness with the 
















unlvtrae? 










□« 








104. Heve you epoken In tonguee? 








□> 








105. He*ye you ever directly tried to 
















encourege someone to 
















tMlieve In Jesus Christ or to 
















accept him es his 


or her 
















Savior? 










□» 
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106. Would you aey thet you heve been "bom egein" or have had a "bom egein" experience — thet it, 
e turning point in your life when you committed youreelf to Christ? (Murk one enewer) 
□* Yee, and it was a specific moment in my life I can remember. 

Yea, but it waa a gradual experience thet occurred over e period of time. 

□> I'm not sure. 
D* No 



Answer the Collowlng threo queellona If you are Catholic If vm are not, skip to queetlon 110. 





Every 
dey 


Several 
timet 
e week 


Once 
e 

week 


24 
timet 
e 

month 


Once e 

month 


Several 
tlmee 
e 

yeer 


About 
once 

e 
yeer 


Never 


107. How often do you 
ettend Meaa? 


□ ' 


□> 


□» 


D* 


□• 


□• 




□• 


100. How often do you 
go to confeesion? 


□ ' 


□« 


□» 


D* 


□• 


□• 




□• 


109. How often do you 
receive commu- 
nion? 


□ ' 


□« 


□» 


D* 








□• 



110. Which of the following categoriea applies to you? (Mmrk one) 
a ' I've been a Catholic all my life. 
□> I converted to Cathollclam. 

I wes B Catholic but am now a memt>er of enother religious dsnominetion. 
D* I wes e Cethollc end em not now e formel member of eny church or religious body. 
□' I heve never ber^. e CethoMc. 
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SECTION IV: VALUES 



UttMl btlow It a Mrttt of moral latuta. Although thara are few datalla to clarify tha Issues, 
nonathalaaa try to datarmlna how right or wrong each la for you. Your partonal vlaw Is asked for 
nara, not tha vlaw you think you ahould take or tha vlaw others may want you to hold. 




Always 

morally 
right 


Usually 
morally 
rtflil 


Usually 
Not aura/ morally 
neutral wranf 


Always 
morally 
wronfl 


111. Remarriage by two divorced 
adulta who love each other 
(and whose former spouses 
are living) 




□ » 


□» a* 




112. Sexual relations by two un- 
married adulta (21 or older) 
who love each other 


□ ' 




□» 




113. The practice of euthanasia 
("mercy killing") in situations 
where a parson has an in- 
curable disease and both the 
patient and the family request 
ths tsrmination of life 




□ » 


□» 




•14. Legal aDonion wnen ine 
chance of a eerious dsfect in 
the baby la great 










to the mother's health Is great 










116. The practice of artificial birth 
control by a married couple 
who desire to have no more 
children 






a* a* 




117. Sexual relations between two 
consenting adults of the 
same aex 






□» 




lit. Legal abortion for a married 
woman who does not want 
mora children 


□ ' 




□» a* 




iig. Premarital Intarcouraa by two 
I7>year^lds who love each 
other 











Uiv Not vary what Quita Extramaly 
tmpoftant ImporlaM Important Important Important 



Lieted lialow are 22 life goale. For each etatament, indlcata how Important the goat aunrontty la in 
your own life. Mark one anewer for each of the 22. Aa you procaod through the llet, try to mark no 
more than 4 or S of tha goale aa axtromoly Important Similarly, try to mark no mora than 4 or 5 aa 
quite important 



120. To have an exciting, fun*flliad 
life 

121. To epand time helping people 
who are less fortunate than I 
am 

122. To have Qod at tha center of 
my life 

123. To help promote economic 
and social Justice 

124. To be welMlkad 

125. To foal good about myself 
128. To find happiness 

127. To be kind and loving to other 
people 

128. To be euccosaful In my oaroer 

129. To help promote world peace 

130. To practice moderation In 
avarything I do 

131. To do whatever I want to do, 
whenever 1 want to do It 

132. To help combat racism 

133. To have many friende who 
care about me 

134. To have a atrong and moan* 
Ingful religious faith 

135. To havo good physical and 
emotional health 

138. To help change American 
economic pollclee which op* 
preee people In other eoun- 
trtee 

137. To havo mora money than I 
have now 

131 To develop my ekille and 
abllltlea 

138. To havo time for myself 

140. To have hope for the future 

141. To do aomathlng Important 
with my life 



□ ' 

□ ' 

□ ' 

□ ' 
□' 

□ ' 

□ ' 

□ ' 



□ ' 



□• 

□» 



a* 
a* 
a* 

a* 

a* 
a* 



a* 



□• 

□• 
□• 
□• 
□• 

□• 
□• 
□• 

□• 

□• 
□• 

□• 

□• 

□• 



□• 
□• 
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SECTION V: SOCIAL AND POUTICAL ATTITUDES 



8om« p«opia in our country havt Abundant financial raaourcaa whila othars axist in extreme poverty. 


Uatad baiow art tome ftctort that mty contributt to thit untquti dittrtbutien of goods tnd 


btntf itt. In your vltw, wbat It tht rolt of tach ftctor In producing economic and tcciai difrerences? 


(M%rk Gftm ut9W9f lor 9aeh) 














Mb 
lOlt 


Minor 
fola 


Some 
role 


Mviieitw 
role 


Mttor 
rott 


•^fta nww iiiuwii siiwii wild iiivnw 












to auccttd 




n> 


n> 




n» 


14a A ptrton't vtlutt and beliefs 




n« 


n> 




a* 


144. The social tytttm — its 












tconomic tnd politicti 












policitt 




n« 


n> 






145. A ptrton't abllltitt and sitiiia 




n« 


n> 






146. Tht Idnd of homt tnd tchool 












tnvlronmtnt In which t pen 












ton growt up 




n« 


n« 






147. SocltJ inequtlity — sociti 












tytttmt favor somo people 












tnd treat others unjuatly 




n> 


n« 






I4i. A perton'a Inherited treits, 












capacities 






n> 







For quettlont 14»>1il, Indlettt how much you tgrte by mtrfcing ont answer. 

Neither 



149. I thinic thet preyer ehouid be 
permitted in public schools. 

150. I thinit thet parente who send 
their children to privete 
tchoole should receive e tui- 
tion tax credit. 

151. ) thinit It le wrong for e boy 
and girl of different reces to 
date each other. 

152. 1 would be in ftvor of tn 
tgrtement between the 
United Stttts tnd tht Sovitt 
Union for tn immedlete, 
verlfieble freeze on the 
testing, production end 
deployment of nucletr 
wetpont. 

153. I thinit men thould htvt more 
freedom than women. 

154. I belltvt thtt womtn should 
be tliowed to be ordeined es 
prieats in the Cetholic 
Church. 



Strongly 



Moderately 
egret 



dittgrtt 



Modtrattly 
ditt^iot 



Strongly 
dittgrtt 



n» n» n» 

n= n* n* n* 
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NtSiiwr 

Strongiy Modtrattly tgratnor Modtrattly Strongly 
tgrte ogrte dUagrte dtetgrtt dittgrtt 

155. i think womtn should htve ell 

the stmt rightt tt men. □* □> □> □« 

156. I like many of the things the 

Morel Me|orlty stands for. □> □> □« 

157. I don't trust people of other 

reces. □> □» 

158. I think it is ell rtght for high 
school studente to try mart- 
Jutnt onct or twice. 

15^ I think young people should 
be able to experiment with 
eexuel intercouree before 

marriage. □' ^ □> □> □« 

160. I belleva that teachers who 
ere homotexuat should not 
be ellowed to teach in 

Catholic tchoole. □' n* n* □• 

161. I think the fether should make 
all the importent decisions in 

the family. □' □« □> □• 

162. It pleeeed me thet the 
Cetholic 81ehops recently 
dressed In t pattortl letter 
the queetione of nucleer 

wtapona and diatrmament. D* □* 

163. I favor e constitutionel 
emendment banning abor- 
tion. □' □« □« 

164. Woman can handle pressure 
Just as well at mtn ctn whtn 

mtking t dtcttlon. □' □< □* D* 

165. People t)y neture ore selfish 

end competitive. □< □> n* 

166. On the everege, Catholic 
schools promote academic 
achievement among etudents 

better than public echoole do. □' 

167. Many teachers at my achool 
do not care about rollgloue 

education, □« n* □• 

168. 1 feel uncomfortable eocieiiZ' 
ing with people who are of e 

different race then t em. □* □* a* □* 

169. People by nature are loving 

and cooporative. □* n* O* 

170. I think boya ehouid be as en* 
couragtd ae girls are to be 

gentle and caring. □• □« D* 
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171. I think It it all rtotit for high 
■chool ttudenti to drink 
alcohol, at long at thty do It 
In modtfBtlon. 

172. High school itudanti today 
art much too tttf<ctnttrtd 
and htdonltttc. 

17a Ptopit art ptrftctlbit, givtn 
tht right tocltl condltlont. 

174. Studtntt In my high tchooi 
do not undtratand tht mttn- 

Ing of "community." 

175. Ttachtrt In my high tchooi 
do not undtrattnd tht mttn- 

ing of "community." 

ITS, tn gtntral, I approvt of tht 
changtt In tht Catholic Church 
tinea Vatican II. 

177. Cathollca thouKt bt ptrmitttd 
by tht Church to practlct ar> 
tiflclal maana of birth controi. 

171. ^Mplt art not ptfftcttblt. 
Thtn art no aocial cortdittona 
that can fully ovaroomt human 
tvii. 

179. I would tupport Itgislatlon pro- 
viding cMI rfghta protactkMi for 
homoaaxuala. 

laa Opprattton of rtcial minorttite 
ttlli txttta in our oountry. 

iai. I am agalnat an Equal Righta 
Amtndmtm (ERA) which woukJ 
guarantaa aqual protactlon, 
undar law, fbr woman. 

112. i favor tha uta of indutivt (l.«-. 
non-taxtat) ianguaga in worship 
ttfvkM and olfiar rtilgtout tat- 
tinga. 

183. I baliava that an axpantk)n of 
Amtriea'a nuciaar wtapona 
arttnal will halp inhibit tha 
chanca of nucltar war. 

1t4. Whittpaoplahavaartghttoiivt 
In aagragatad nelghbortioodt If 
thty want ta 

ia& PrIaatathouMnolttkatUtton 

political Itauaa. 
18& I think our govammant ahouM 

do mora to halp paopla who ara 

poor and hungry. 



Nalthar 

Strongly ModaraMy agraanor Modarataty Strongly 
agrta diaagraa dlaaoraa dlttgrat 



□ ' 



-is- 



Each yaar mlilkmt of Amartcana angaga in bahavtort — drug addiction, crima, vtoiance against a family 
rnambar, aulcMa ^ which art dtttnictivt to thtmatlvtt or othort. in gentral tenna thart ara two diffare^ 
approachaa to toMng thaaa kinds of problams. 

(A) Changalhawsluaa and aHHudtt of paopit who ara iikaly to angaga lnauchbahavlor5.Thaory:ifpeo- 
pla had mora poaltlva moral vahiaa and a mora loving attituda, thay wouki avokl thaaa dastructhra 
bahavlora. 

(B) Changa t» todil com M ont (t.g., aconomlc structuras, prajudica, unjust lawa) which placa grtat 
straaa and hardship on soma paopla. Thaory: soclaty Is to blama for causing soma paopla to aaak 
aacapa through dmg addiction and aulckia or to attack othars through crima and violanca. 

Pdr aach of Iha lour goala Halid btlow, bidtettt wMch wrotch you IIM 

Ini 



1S7. To laasan crime 
lis. To laaaan dn>g addiction 
18Q. To laaaan violanca 
190. To laaaan suiclda 



(A) 


(■) 


iolh 


NtHhtr(A) 


Changa 


CtianQa 


(A)and(|> 


nor(D 


valuaaa 
atmudsa 


aocial 
coiMNona 


ara 


wn 


□' 


□" 


nscssitiy 

□» 


□* 




□" 




□* 




□ » 




□« 




□" 







SECTION VI: RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 



To whtt axttnt would you aay aach of tha following la charactarlatic of your high school? (MarH orta 
anawar for aacA ch%r%cf9rt%Hc) 



To a 

high To toma Vary 
lima 



191. Tha aehool damonatratea aa much con- 
cern for faith davalopmant aa for 
aoadamtc and aocial davalopmant. 

192. Taachara tand to taava tha task of faith 
davatoimiant to thoaa in tha rattglon 
dapartmant. 

193. Staff at thla achool pray togathar aa a 
group and discuss tfwlr aplrltual concams 
with ona anotfwr. 

194. In aalaeting naw taachars, major em- 
phaala la placed on avldanca of can- 
dMataa' commitment to faith or to tha 
value eystam of tha chureh. 

196. In the classroom, moat taachara aaak to 
witneaa to the Chrlettan faith. 

196. Teachers tand to ba apathetic about pro- 
moting faith davalopmant In studenta. 

197. Staff and atudanta axpartence e deep 
aenaa of community. 

196. The admlnlatratlon convaya to ataff, 
paranta, and atudanta, by maana of ac- 
tlona taken and dadaiona mada, that 
education la a type of mlniatry. 



□» 
□« 



Not at Does not 



sH 



□ * 
□* 

□ * 



□• 
□• 
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190. Do— your school providt, on at laatt a yaarty 
basis, In-aefvtca training for all faculty on ttiair 

rola in tha tohbort ovtfaJI rall0lout mittion? Vas □' No 

200. Ooaa your school provKta ratraat or raliQlous op- 
portunltlat for all high school taachars to pray 

snd worship togsthsr? Yes No 

201. If ons of your high school taschsrs publicly an- 
nouncsd that ha or tha was an athalst. is it likely 

that this t«schar*8 contract would bo tarminatad? Yas □* No 



For each of the following nina statemants, indicata how much you agrss or disagree. 

Nalthsr 

SHongty Modsiatsly agrsonor Hodoratsly Strongly 
•om sgrss dtsagras dlsagrvs disagrst 

202. The CsthoHc Church's social 
taachlngs on such topics as 
human rights, anargy, food, 
arms control, and peace in- 
form how I teach. □' □« □< 

203. I wish my school provided 
mora In-service training op- 
portunities on religious and 

vslua sducation. □' □• □< 

204. My academic training did not 
adsQuataly prepare me to 
tasch In a Catholic high 

school. □' □• □• 

205. I feel so obligation to promote 
the religious faith of my 

students. □< 

206. My school has vary clear ex- 
pectations of the teacher's 
role in rsllgious and value 

education. □< 

207. I think that non Catholic 
teachers In my school should 
be as responsible for 
religious end veiue education 

es Catholic teachers. □' q* 

201. I have tried to Incorporete 
Ideas from the 1013 Catholic 
Bishops' statement on arms 
control and nuclear wer Into 

my teaching. □< □§ 

209. I em very knowledgeebie 
about tha Catholic Church 

and Its teachings. □« □§ 

210. I am not sure whet my role is 
in the religious development 

of students. □< □• 



i 
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How much emphssls do you think a Catholic high school should piece on developing each of the following 
chsraetsristlcs in its students? 



Mi^ lioisiili Minor No 
emphasis smphasls smpfieels emphasis 



211. 


Acceptance of Catholic teachings on moral 
values 


□» 


□» 






212. 


A vibrant, mature religious faith 




□« 




a* 


2ia 


Aecthetlc appreciation 




□• 




D* 


214. 


Unclsrstsnding and commitment to wortd 
peace 


□' 


□• 




D* 


21S. 


A personal commitment to Ueeus 


□' 


□• 




D* 


21& 


Knowlsdge of Catholic doctrine 




□• 




D* 


217. 


A deer understanding of the Bible 


□' 


□• 




D* 


2ia 


Critical thinking sUHs 


□' 


□• 




D* 


219. 


Understanding and commitment to Justice 




□• 


□• 


a* 


220. 


Toiersnee 


□' 




□• 


D* 


221. 


Compasskm 






□• 


D* 


222. 


Intsllectual curloeity 


□• 




□• 


D* 


22a 


Mastsry of rsadlng, wrtting, and math- 
ematics skills 




□• 




D* 


234. 


A hsalthy self<oncept 




□• 




D* 


22& 


An understanding of history 








D* 


226. 


An understanding of global interdependence 










227. 


An understanding of the stnictural roots of 
Injustice 











How often do you do each of the following? 












V«y 
hSQMRlly 


Fiequtntty ( 


koceiisnsSy 


flaraly 




228^ Pray with my students at thi 
start of a class session 












229. Attsnd school-wide iHurglss 
and/or conunon prayer ssn^ces 








a* 




23a Talk in the classroom about my 
religious faith 










□• 


231. Integrate religious and value 
concepts into the subject nuit- 
terlteach 










□• 


232. Talk to individual students 
about msttsfs of talth or values 










□• 


233. Actively ssek to model a Chris- 
tian lifestyle 










□• 
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Btlow i« • list of 13 goalt that apply to taachlno in a CatKoltc high school. For aach statament. marfc one of the 
boxaa on the LEFT to indteata how impoftant thia goat la to you. Than, on the RIGHT, indicate how well you am 
achieving this goal. '* 



In your role ts a teacher, 
how important it thit 
goal to you? 



GOALS 



With whet success are 
you achieving this goel 
ts a teacher? 





□« 


□« 


□* 




234. 


Help atudanta see the relevance of a Chris- 
tian value system In their daily llvest 


□' 












□« 


□« 


□* 


□• 


235. 


Support the rellgloua mission of my school 










□• 




□« 


□« 


□* 


□• 


236. 


Help promote a sanae of community within 
my school 


□' 








□• 


□' 


□« 




□* 


□• 


237. 


Tall studente about my own religious faith 


□' 








□• 




□« 


□« 


□* 


□• 




Promote faith development in my students 


□' 








□• 




□« 


□« 


□* 


□• 


238. 


Challenge atudents to make a faith commit- 
nrwnt 








□* 


□' 




□« 




□* 


□• 


240. 


Help atudents develop compassion for other 
people 








□* 


□• 




□« 


□« 


□* 


□• 


241. 


Help students develop a commitment to pro- 
moting social Justice 


□' 






. □* 


□• 




□« 


□« 




□• 


242. 


Hsip students develop moral iMliefs consis- 
tent with the Catholic Church's teachings 








□* 


□• 


□' 


□« 






□• 


243 


Help studente experience and affinn God'a 
love 










□• 










□• 


244. 


Help students understand Catholic Church 
doctrine and teaching 








□* 


□• 










•□• 


245. 


Encourage students to participate in the 
Sacraments, liturgy, and common prayer 








□* 


□• 










□• 


246. 


Encourage atudents to participate in senrice 
projects 








□* 


□• 



Listed tMlowssra a number of resources or activitlee which might be useful In helping teachers 
strengthen their contribution to studsnts' religious and value development. For each of the follow- 
ing, chooee one response to indicate your level of interest. 



247. Ssminars on effective methods for 
religious and value education 

248. Resources which clarify Catholic doctrine 
24g. Resources which clarify Catholic social 

teachings 

290. Workshops which help to explain how 
religious and value concepts can be effec- 
tively integrated into your subject area 



Strong 


Modarete 


A little 


No 


Intaieat 


Intareat 


Intareet 


Intaie 




D' 































Strang 
Intaraat 

251 . Seminara or other mechaniams which help 
clarify your achoore expectations of 
teachers' reeponsibllitiss for rellgloue 
education 

252. Reaources which help clarify and explain 
the procees of faith development during 
adoleacence □ * 

253. Resourcee which help clarify and explain 
the proceee of value development during 
adolescsnce □ * 

254. Opportunltlee for individual reading end 
study In rellgtoue and value education □ * 

255. Continuing education opportunltlee In 
theology or religious studiee □ * 

259. Continuing education opportunities In 

psychology □ * 

257. Workshops that help me with my own faith 
development 



ModefBte A Uttle 
Intsreet 



No 



□« 
□« 
□« 



□« 
□« 
□« 



a* 
a* 
a* 

D* 



258. What other resourcee or activities would you find helpful? 



259. Listed below are seven different methods which could be used to help teachers learn new ap- 
proachea to rellgloue and value education. Which of thess would you personally find the moat 
helpful (or gaining new Information and perspective? Rank order theaa aeven, placing a 1 next to the 
method you would find moat helpful, a 2 next to the aacond moat uaeful, and ao on until you have 
ranked all ssven. 

A. View audlo-vleual presentatlona on rellgloue and value education 

8. Attend lecturae or talks by a national expert on rellgloue and value education 

C. Attend workahope led by effective rellgloue educators 

0. Attsnd structured group discussions on religious and value educetlon, offered for 

teachers from your achool only 
E. Attend atructurad group dlacuaalone on rallgioua and value education, offered for 

teachers from aavsrel schools 

F. Read abort artlclee on advancee In rellgloue and value educetlon 

Q. Read a 100-page monograph on advancee In rellgloue and velue education 



260. Have you read the paatoral. To Teach Aa Jeaua Dkt? 



Yes 



No 
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APPENDIX :B 



Scales and 
ReCiaBiQties 



Survey item numBers for 
truyor scales used in this 
study and their 
reCioBiCities (coefficient 
alpha) are as foClaws: 



SCALE 



Agentic religion 

Communai religion 

Vertical religion 

Horizontal religion 

Restricting religion 

Liberating religion 

Comforting religion 

Challenging religion 

Christian doctrinal orthodoxy 

Abstract religion 

Commitment to church 

Catholic doctrinal orthodoxy 

Iniportance of religion 

Orthodoxy: Catholic moral 
teachings 

Value emphasis: justice 

Commitment to religious 
education 

Desire for improving religious 
formation skills 



RIC 



Sexism 
Racism 



ITEMS (R = REVERSED SCORING) 

48R, 60R, 68R, 77R, 80R 

42R, 65R, 69R, 75R, 78R, 82R 

88, 90,91,92, 94 

87R, 89, 93, 96, 97 

81R, 84R, 95 

41R, 49R, 61R, 71R, 72R, 79R 
73R, 74R, 76R, 85R 
83R, 86 

36R, 37R, 45, 52R, 53R, 63R 
54R, 66R 
57R, lOOR, 22R 

38, 40R, 43R, 44R, 50R, 51R, 62R, 70 
28R, 134, 122 

111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 
119 

123, 129, 132, 136 

202R, 203R, 205R, 228R, 229R, 230R, 
23 IR, 232R, 233R 

247R, 248R, 249R, 250R, 25 IR, 252R, 
253R, 254R, 255R 

153R, 155, 161R, 164, 181R 

151R, 157R, 168R, 180, 184R 



ALPHA 

.68 

.62 
.92 
.89 
.62 
.70 
.89 
.70 
.82 
.64 
.75 
.71 
.89 

.89 
.84 

.85 

.91 
.63 
.54 



APPENDIX C 



Teacfiers^ Suggestions for 
Resources aim Activities 



> I ^he survey asked teachers to describe other resources or activities that they 
I I would find helpful in strengthening their contribution to religious and value 
/ formation. Listed below are some of their suggestions, grouped under the five 
m ^themes of message, community, service, professional development, and personal 
development. 

McssOiie summer workshop for the entire faculty and administration on how to become effective 

teachers in transmitting the values of the Gospel and our own school philosophy." 

''New teachers should take at least one course in Catholic school philosophy before 
receiving tenure." 

''The school should provide students with handouts clearly showing things that are con- 
sidered doctrine and things that are considered policy." 

"I would find it helpful if we could clarify Catholics' understanding of religion, dogma, 
and morals, especially the roles of the hierarchy (Pope, bishops, priests), religious, lay." 

"I recommend discussion oi^ortunities within our school to acquaint all teachers with 
our theology program — its aims, content, and effectiveness." 

"I don't think that the proper attention is given to the Bible in Catholic schools. Many 
students leave the school ignorant of Scripture after having been in a Catholic school for 
12 years." 

"Schoolwide activities, e.g., assemblies, films, which help to develop Christian morals 
and attitudes." 

"Visiting other religious groups and sharing beliefs because God sees us as one, not as 
Catholics, Methodists, etc." 

"Seminars which emphasize that we teach Christian values by example more strongly 
than by word." 

"In-service for all faculty (yearly) on their role in the school's overall religious mission." 

"Workshops discussing the moral implications of artificial insemination, test tube babies, 
genetic planning, and other issues raised by new technologies." 

"Discussion groups or workshops provided by our own Religion Department." 

"Administration goal setting on mission vision of school." 

"Clearcut support for the Catholic education system by the hierarchy." 

"Bringing in speakers who are examples of faith to address the students. Sponsoring 
concerts by contemporary Christian bands to entertain and to challenge students' faith. 
Stressing that only teachers with faith can spread the faith. Hiring teachers with Christian 
beliefs and paying them a decent salary." 

Er|c • 83 96 




Sfmijy tkt Jaitfi: Hit "Bdiefs and Voltes of Cathode fHi^Scfiod Teacfim 



Cottummity 



''Opportunities for the faculty to express themselves on school 'happenings/ have input 
into decision-making and school policies— in general, to be heard, respected, and listened 
to." 

"More activities for faculty members, to bring us closer together and create a greater 
spirit of unity and tranquility among ourselves; that, in turn, would show . . . how God 
works through us and the good he can do." 

"Opportunities for developing a sense of ministry as a community of religious and lay 
teachers together as one" 

"Faculty retreats for studying results of this survey." 

"A seminar about why it is that the institutional Giurch preaches so much about concern 
for others while denying its own teachers a living wage." 

"Introducing principles of androgyny into our strict pedagogical system." 

"Group meetings of students who share similar problems in their families." 

"More teacher group activities; we need a chance to interact with one another!" 

"A chance to give more than mere lip service to the idea of community." 

"Retreats or enrichment activities for the faculty as a whole to promote a sense of 
community." 

"More retreats (open to students and teachers as participants), both on an individual 
school level and on the diocesan level, to provide a setting and means for more meaningful 
sharing with other members of our school community and members from other Catholic 
schools. Hopefully, the importance of God and Christian values will be a common bond 
participants will share, as well as bringing the diocese closer together." 

"I feel group encounters with the students and a teacher are essential to promote the 
fellowship of a Catholic school." 



Service 




"I would like to see greater importance given to student activities which serve needs of 
the community (handicapped, etc.) than to activities which are self-serving. Workshops 
might stimulate awareness." 

"More active participation in working with the underprivileged; more attention should 
be paid to social injustice and racial prejudice in our own areas and neighborhoods." 

"Resources and materials that would help in the administration of foreign mission activ- 
ities." 

"Faculty/student service projects for the underprivileged." 

"Social justice programs where faculty as well as students get involved together with 
projects that help the poor and handicapped." 

"More faculty in-service workshops, particularly in the areas of social justice/peace and 
social/familial/psychological problems; . . . encourage greater local commitment from the 
principal on faith and justice issues." 

"Seminars, resources, or workshops that help all of us, students, faculty, and adminis- 
tration, to understand the roots of injustice better and the commitment to justice and 
peace, for if you want peace, there has to be justice." 
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S^ppenahcC 



ProfessionaC 
Development 



''A workshop on creativity , focusing on freeing the mind and spirit." 

''Practical workshops that would improve teaching methods in the subject areas and 
enhance the overall effectiveness of the school." 

''Workshops that engender new ideas for teaching in my discipline; discussion of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful techniques." 

"Newsletters, information sheets, networking among teachers of a given subject area." 
"The opportunity to observe, in the classroom, good peer teacher models." 
"Help in understanding today's youth." 

"Workshops or speakers on students' behavior, particularly from inner city areas, and 
help in adapting our teaching methods to be more effective with this group." 

"Opportunities to talk about salaries and concerns about professional development. If 
Catholic schools hope to retain the best, they have to offer hi^er salaries." 

"Seminars on motivation (and on counseling) of both teacher and student." 

"Inter-departmental (e.g.. Religion and English) cooperation and discussion." 

"Information about programs that 'work' — how they were put into effect." 

"More in-service days for each department and funding for teachers to attend seminars 
in their field." 

"Sabbaticals (at least one semester) where teachers can return to graduate school and 
update the knowledge and skills in their major fields." 

"More interaction with teachers in my field from other schools." 

"Seminars on understanding our students' development." 



PersOiUil DeveU^pmettt ''Formation of small groups desirous of learning more about the importance of the Bible 

to effectively study, pray, reflect on Bible material." 

"Time for personal reflection: Do I belong here, teaching in a Catholic school, or do I 
have a moral responsibility to leave for a non-sectarian institution?" 

"Sessions on burnout." 

"Feminist theology courses." 

"More opportunities for confession (used to be once a month). Priests don't seem ac- 
cessible anymore." 

"Seminars/opportunities for individual reading. Continuing educational opportunities in 
theology or religious studies." 

"Communication workshop." 

"Opportunities for shared prayer — by/for teachers." 

"I would like to study about the history of religion or the development of religion." 
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